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ENTOMOLOGY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS — II. 


[The reader should by all means go back to the first article, in the March number, and read 
the two in connection. The series, when completed, will furnish an outline and guide for at- 
tempting something in a most delightful summer study. Not only may an intelligent teacher 
interest ‘and instruct pupils, until the school closes for summer, but put some of them in 
the way of continuing their collections through the summer. We are glad to learn from the 
writer of the articles that several teachers have already written 'o him about them. — Eps.] 


The next step in the classification begun is to separate into two 
groups all true insects that have been collected. This separation is to 
be effected by an examination of the mouth-parts. The teacher will 
call attention to the fact that some insects are provided with two 
pairs of jaws, moving laterally, the outside pair being commonly 
called mandibles; while other insects procure their sustenance by 
means of tubes or proboscides. Let the pupils then place in one 
group all the hexapodous or true insects which are furnished with 
jaws or mandibles, and this group may be called the mandibulata. 
Let them arrange in another group all the tive insects not so pro- 
vided, each having, instead, some sort of sucking tube. The latter 
group may be named haustellata. It is perhaps a work of superero- 
gation to suggest that at this as well as at every other stage of the 
pupil’s progress, special etymological work is always in order. It is 
not necessary thereto that either the pupil or the teacher should be 
specially proficient in the dead languages. A quarto dictionary will 
always furnish means of information, either by directly discussing 
the particular word to be developed, or indirectly by discussing words 
allied to it by a common origin. The instructor will here need spe- 
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cial tact to avoid giving anything which may be drawn from the 
pupil. 

Now let attention be called to the individuals which have been 
grouped under the title mandibulata. It will be noticed at once that 
each is provided with four wings. It will also be as quickly noticed 
that, while in some insects these wings are of nearly the same con- 
sistency, in others the forward or upper pair seem to have been con- 
structed with special reference to preserving the hinder and more deli- 
cate pair from injury. The pupils will at once arrange in one place 
the insects with the strongly made upper wings. Now, a little closer 
examination will separate these last into two sets, one of which is 
characterized by having the outer wings meet in a straight line on 
the top of the back, the two wings just touching edge to edge, while 
the other set have wings which lap more or less the one over the 
other. In the former set, the individuals usually have the upper 
part of the body horizontal or regularly convex, while in the latter 
set the wings in repose are frequently placed the one above the other, 
and so depressed each way from a straight line above the back, as to 
resemble more or less the roof of a house. Of course, the conspicu- 
ous examples must be taken as types for illustration. The former of 
these two sets may be called the sheath-winged insects as the under 
wings and frequently the body are sheathed under and within the 
upper wings for protection; the latter may be called the roof-winged 
insects, for reasons above suggested; or as the ridge pole of a roof 
should be straight, the latter may be called the straight-winged in- 
sects. 

Care must be taken, as already suggested, in developing the scien- 
tific names of these sets or groups. The words orthography, ortho- 
dox, orthoépy may have been already analyzed by the pupil, so that 
in orthoptera he has only the second half of the word to occasion 
him much difficulty. The quarto provides us with the Greek pteron, 
a wing, and the word is at once no more difficult than straight- 
winged. Coleoptera should also be rendered familiar by a full analysis 
and discussion, and afterwards by constant use. 

It may also be profitably noticed in this connection that while the 
gauzy wings of the coleoptera, by reason of their extent, are of ne- 
cessity folded both ways, so as to be securely packed under and with- 
in the upper wings or e/ytra, the under wings of the orthoptera being 
not infrequently shorter than the protecting elytra need to be folded 
but one way, and hence open and close after the manner of a fan. 
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Let us now examine those mandibulata which were temporarily 
placed on one side, and whose wings do not display so great a varia- 
tion in material or in structure. We find many of them with the 
fore-wings of about the same size as the hind-wings, and with both 
pairs very profusely netted with veins running seemingly at random, 
but, on a closer examination, evidently arranged according to some 
definite plan. Since the nerve-structure of the wings is here so pe- 
culiarly conspicuous, it will be the most natural thing in the world, 
after a little etymological discussion of allied words,* for the pupil to 
suggest that this peculiar group shall be called newroptera. Since the 
otder group is composed of individuals in which the nerve structure 
is not so noticeable, but whose wings are nevertheless all membran- 
ous in character, the membrane-winged insects will be sufficiently ap- 
propriate, and Hymenoptera, as an equivalent will have the advantage 
of being more euphonious, and also of being constructed on the same 
plan as the names of the other orders. 

But we have another group of orders. The first thing that will 
suggest itself is, doubtless, that some of the so-called haustel/ata have 
but two wings. Though English words with the prefix dis from the 
Greek are rare, the allied Latin bis or 67 is so common that the tran- 
sition from one to the other may be effected with the slightest 
trouble. From the remaining insects may be sorted out ail those 
from which a powder rubs off when brought in contact with the 
hand. A pocket lens is as essential to a teacher as a pocket knife, 
and the shape of the particles of dust may first be seen, and after- 
wards sketched upon the board on a larger scale. The differences no- 
ticeable in the sca/es make an excellent subject of remark, and the 
varying shape of the roots (!) of the same suggest at once sutiicient 
reason why the dust is more easily rubbed from some than from other 
insects, the night-fliers usually losing the covering of the wings much 
more readily than the day-tliers. Hence the common name miller for 
night-flying moth. Take this opportune occasion for frowning down 
the common but objectionable expression moth-miiler, and develop 
the word /epidoptera as preterable to scale-winged insects. 

We have yet a few insects left, which have some peculiarities of 
theirown. By many all these have been placed in the same order, 
but most modern systematists prefer to separate them into two orders. 
It will be observed that some have the two pairs of wings entirely 
membranous, while in others the fore-wings are, for one half or two- 


* Aneurism, neuralgia. 
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thirds of their length from the body, composed of a 
heavier, parchment-like material. From this cir- 
cumstance arose the name hemipte;a,* the old name 
of the order which embraced the remaining haustel- 
lata. Half-winged insects, however, is such an evi- 
dent misnomer that the etymologist is rejoiced that 
the scientist has thought best tu subdivide the order. 
Since, then, the material of the wings is evidently 
not the same throughout, it will be considered at 
least appropriate to call these insects the /eterop- 
tera,+ while the remaining haustellata, whose two 
pairs of wings are of the same texture, may as appro” 
priately be called the homaptera. { 

Let us now as a sort of reswmé of our work place 
on the board a synopsis, somewhat as in the margin. 

The teacher will note that this synopsis forms the 
hasis of still more extended observations as to the 
different insects included within the various orders. 
These are barely hinted at by the English names 
suggested. The reading of some such work as Pack- 
ard’s Guide to the Study of Insects is here a neces- 
sity for the inquisitive teacher. If it is preferred, a 
form of synopsis showing both the results of the 
analysis aud the grounds for the various subdivisions 
may profitably be written out, and perhaps copied by 
the pupils. Such a compacted analysis would ap- 
pear somewhat as follows: 

AINMALS. 


With back bone, vertebrata; with jointed integu- 
ment, articulata; with soft bodies, frequently pro- 
tected by a shell, mollusca; with parts of body radi- 
ating from a centre, radiata. 

ARTICULATA, 
Breathing by means of tubes which permeate the 


| *Hemisphere, hemistich, etc.; cf. also with semi, in semi-circle, semi 
tone, etc 

+ Heterodox, heterogeneous, etc. 

+ Homogeneous, homeopathy, homologous, ete. 
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body, insecta; breatoing by means of gills, cvustacea; bereathing by 
any other apparatus, vermes. 


INSECTA. 


With head, thorax and abdomen distinet, six legs, insecta genuina; 
with head and thorax combined, eight legs, arachnida; with thorax 
and abdomen combined, many legs, myriapoda. 


INSECTA GENUINA. 
With jaws, mandibulata; without jaws, haustellata. 
MANDIBULATA. 


With four wings, the upper pair (elytra) chitinous, lower pair 
folded both ways in repose, coleoptera; with four wings, the upper 
pair coriaceous, under pair folded lengthwise like a fan, orthoptera; 
with four wings, all membranous, all the wings numerously veined, 
neuroptera; with four wings, all membranous, but with few veins, 


hymenoptera. 
HAUSTELLATA. 


With four wings, covered with scales lapping one over the other, 
like shingles on a house, lepidoptera; with four wings, upper wings 
coriaceous next to the body, heteroptera; with four wings, upper 
wings of the same material throughout, Homoptera; with two wings, 
diptera. O. S. Westcott. 

(To be continued.) 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION — MISTAKE CORRECTED. 


By the minutes of the proceedings of the Principals’ Meeting, held 
in December last, published in the*February number of the JouRNAL, 
great injustice was done the undersigned} by representing him as en- 
tertaining views entirely antagonistic to secondary instruction. Were 
this the fact, then, in view of the position he holds, a livelier exam- 
ple of perfect inconsistence could hardly be cited. 

Pending the discussion of ‘“* Nominal Superintendents,” at that 
meeting, I took occasion to read from a report of a representative of 
this class of officials, in order to exemplify some of the evils arising 
to the cause of education from such a systen: of superintendency. 
The views set forth in the extracts*‘read are of a character that merit 
the censure of every friend of the common school, and hence | stout- 
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ly object to the minutes as reported by the JouRNAL, asking the priv- 
ilege of correcting them, lest false opinions in reference to myself in 
the matter obtain. 

The views attributed to me by our worthy seeretary of the ocea- 
sion, ii the paragraph of deyressions, are not mine, but belong to one 
of a class that would confine public education to the three R's; that 
are forever harping upon the enormous expense of secondary instrue- 
tion, while they utterly fail to comprehend the powerful leverage it 
affords to the primary work. 

With a good deal of se/f-satisfaction, at least, I class myself with 
the ardent supporters of secondary and superior public education. T 
think [ duly appreciate the grandeur of the work accomplished by 
the high schools, normal schools, and colleges of the state, in their 
respective spheres, in turning out scholarly men and women. I am 
fully aware, too, that their value as a stimulant to schools below them 
is beyond human calculation. Upon the efficiency of our higher in- 
stitutions, depends the tone of our common schools. The good re- 
sulting to the former from a liberal support by public funds and pub- 
lic favor is generously shared by the latter. The improvement of one 
is the elevation of the other. Their destinies are interwoven. A 
thrust at the higher grades of instruction involves injury, of greater 
or less moment, to all grades of public education. 

Janesville. Kh. W. Burton. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 


S IN ENGLISH LITERATURE AND 
RH 


ETORIC. 


I send you two of our examination papers which may be of interest 
to some of your readers. The first, on English literature, was given to 
the senior class at their february examination. It is founded ona tive 
weeks’ study of Milton’s ‘“ Paradise Lost.” Four books were read 
aloud in class. Subsequently, the whole of his * Samson Agonistes” 
and selections from other poems were read, and some attention was 
paid to a study of his life and times. We are using Shaw’s History 
of English Literature. Hach member of the class is furnished witha 
copy of specimens of English literature by the same author, and this 
book is used in recitation alternately with the other. In the case of 
Jacon. Shakespeare, and Milton, we have not been satisfied with the 
selections contained in this volume, but have turned aside for a some- 
what more extended study of the author himself. 
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The second paper, on rhetoric, was given to the junior class at their 
March examination. We are using, as a text-book, Hill’s Elements 
of Rhetoric and Composition. The parts on invention, style and 
punctuation have been studied, and the chapters on criticism and 
special forms of composition yet remain. During the fall term, the 
text-book was laid aside for one month, and “ Matthews on Words” 
was taken up. The class were not furnished with the book, but the 
whole or part of a chapter was read to them each day, and the next day 
they were to be prepared with a written paper, giving the substance 
of what they had heard in their own words, with original illustra- 
tions, etc. These papers were collected, examined, and returned to 
them, and a few of the best were published in the village papers. 
During the present term, we are devoting a month to the study of 
Hudson’s Selections from Addison and Goldsmith. The subjoined ex- 
amination, in rhetoric, is founded on fifteen papers of ‘* The Specta- 
tor,’ which we have studied in class. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
John Milton: 


1. Date of his birth and of his death? Divide his literary career 
into three periods, and give the chief productions of each. 

2. Give the history of the composition of ‘ Paradise Lost.” 

3. Give Milton’s statement of the subject; what double invoca- 
tion? Explain the allusion, in Sinai; Sion’s Hill; Aonian 
Mount? 

4. Show how Milton brings us to the picture of the entranced an- 
gels; how long entranced? Who speaks first? To whom? 
What escape do they make? How is this followed up? Give 
the substance of Satan’s address to the fallen spirits. 

5. Of the evil spirits, which is the one to whom children 
were sacrificed? the god whose image fell prostrate before 
the ark? a female deity? Who is meant by the expression 
“lust hard by hate?" Who led in the erection of Pande- 
monium ? 

§. In the “great consult,” who favor open war; who oppose? 
Give two arguments on each side. What plan is adopted, 
and why? 


“I 


In describing Satan’s flight, what does Milton characterize as 
utter and what as middle darkness? Describe his exit from 
the gates of hell, and his flight through chaos. Where does 
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he find the Limbo of Vanity, and what is it? What part of 
our system does he first visit? 

8, Are there any good traits about Satan, as pictured by Milton? 
Give some account of his character, of the struggling: 
thoughts that arise within him, and compunctions against 
his evil course on certain occasions. . 

9. Detine or explain empyreal, orient, prone, satiate fury, erst, ua- 
orious king, Dorian imood, unessential night, of the eternal 
co-eternal beam, arch-chemic sun. 

10. Give Milton’s explanation of the doctrines of free will and pre- 
destination; ov, Eve’s address to Adam, giving her first rec- 
ollections of life. 

RHETORIC. 

Spectator : 

1. What was “The Spectator?” when issued? its main contrib- 
utors? Explain the meaning and use of the name. 

2. Give a brief sketch of the life and character of Addison. 

3. What seems to have been the aim of most of the papers in 
“The Spectator: ” What good was accomplished by it? 

4, Describe Sir Roger anong his domestics; Sir Roger at church. 

5. Define ¢tinerant, indigent, aviary, prognostics, chronogram. 

6. Explain the use of the underlined words: impertinent terrors; 
perplexed branches; the benevolence of an andience; not po- 
lite enough to see anything ridiculous in his behavior; the 
most material organ of speech is the forehead. 

7. What is meant by a knight of the shire? a sibyl? fortune- 
stealers? a disciple of Coke and Littleton? Sombrius? 

8. Give a general outline of the Tale of Marraton. 

9. Give the anecdote of Seneca, and his precept about modesty; of 
Themistocles, and his choice of a husband for his daughter; 
“Spectator’s” comparison of different classes to the spies 
sent out by Moses. 

10. Give the author's distinction between cheerfulness and mirth. 
What does he regard as the true philosopher’s stone, and 
why? What argument does he make in favor of modesty 
in an orator? and against moroseness in religion ? 

Carroll College, Waukesha. W. L. Rank. 


> 


DELIBERATE well upon what you can do but once. 
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THE VALUE OF DATES IN TEACHING HISTORY. 


Our ability to forget enables us to remember; tor, were every fact 
that impresses itself upon our consciousness to shine with equal light, 
the effect upon our mental vision would be the same as if we looked 
out upon utter darkness. Just what memory is, it may be difficult to 
say; but this one thing is certainly true of it—it is a mysterious 
process of selection, and mostly dependent upon the association of 
ideas. In teaching history, then, we should not ignore these evident 
truths. 

That we may know a limited portion of history, it is necessary 
that we know some dates. We must hold in memory some dates or 
we can not arrange the facts of history so that we can see their 
proper relationship. 

But it is important that we select only those dates which mark 
events that are either primary, pivotal, radiating, or connective; by 
this is meant facts that mark either the beginning of a chain of 
causes and effects; or the event upon which turns the fate of a leader, 
a campaign, a nation, or a civilization; or yet some event from which 
radiate many courses of action having no clearly marked connection, 
and finally some occurrence or series of occurrences which show some 
connection between separate and distinct lines of action. Such dates 
should be carefully selected and memorized. 

An intention to remember them is not enough. We must labor 
with them, strugzle with them, master them, and hold them subject 
to the law of “association of ideas,” so that at the slightest hint they 
will stand forth, clear and distinct, to tell us “ where in the world we 
are,” and guide us on our way. We must learn them to-day, to-mor- 
row we should review, and next day repeat and write them down; and 
so on, until they come without effort and with perfect certainty. 

There is no good reason why every reader of history may not know 
at least fifty dates in the world’s history, with the same certainty as 
that of 1492, if he will persistently ignore the wx/mportant, and so 
persistently fasten upon the important facts of historical knowledge. 

Evansville. A. R. SPRAGUE. 


Se 


To rejoice in the prosperity of another is to partake of it. 


He lives most who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
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SELECTED. 


DISADVANTAGES AND ADVANTAGES OF THE TEACHER'S 
PROFESSION. 


I will attempt to set forth some of the disadvantages and some of 
the advantages in our profession. 

The first disadvantageous influence to which I refer, is the tempta- 
tion to limit our development and attainments to the amount re- 
quired for our every day work. We are naturally lazy. We do not 
like to do more work than is necessary to appear respectable. If we 
have but a single branch to teach, the danger is that we confine our- 
selves to that particular thing. If we have many, we may become 
dabblers in many things, and proficient in nothing. If I were select- 
ing a teacher [ should not ask what are his present attainments, 
but has he a capacity or talent for gromth, 

Another danger is that of falling into ruts in our every day life. 
We have to teach a thing over and over again, and we lose something 
of the freshness and elasticity of our early work. ‘There are many 
people teaching who are not as good teachers as they were ten years 
ago; they have lost the zest of their earlier teaching, and nothing can 
compensate for that loss. As every day breaks upon us as a fresh 
creation from the hand of God, bringing new glory and brightness, 
so the every day work in the school room should not be a monoton- 
ous repetition of the preceding one, but should bring with it new 
life; and it should be known that we have lain down and slept, and 
awaked with the stir of a new day in our blood, and that there is not 
a machine, but a living man or woman at the head of the school. 

Another danger is that of being led to cherish an undue opinion of 
our own attainments or talents; this is what the outside world ealls 
conceit. I have heard it said that there is more conceit in an ordi- 
nary gathering of teachers than in any other convention on earth. 
I suppose that none of us are so vain as the distinguished French- 
man, who had so much respect for himself that he took off his hat 
every time he mentioned his own name, but I am ecmpelled to be- 
lieve that there are circumstances in the life of the teacher which ex- 
pose him to this peril. The danger lies in the fact that the teacher 
is compelled all the time to work with persons of an inferior state of 
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development to himself. He is tempted to become pedantic, and to 
astonish the audience before him. And when he goes out in the world 
and meets his peers, it is difficult to lay aside this habit. 

There is another peril to which we are exposed; that of exaggerat- 
ing the character of the profession. You will sometimes meet nice, 
prim, * goody-goody ” people, of very solemn style. These people, in 
our profession, seem to be advertising their wares, as a barber with his 
nicely perfumed and powdered hair announces his calling. They dis- 
play themselves ina very nice use of language. Some teachers are 
so painfully grammatical that you can almost hear the creaking of a 
grammar machine in them. They seem to be trembling for fear they 
will say “don’t” for “do not,” and “tisn’t” for “it is not.” The 
conversation of such people is about as graceful as the gait of a man 
with a wooden leg. I once knew a teacher of elocution who was 
compelled to pay strict attention to his articulation. He said he got 
so tired of it that he allowed himself two days out of every week for 
a grammatical spree. I commend that mode of resting. 

Another peril. We are in danger of becoming despondent about 
the children committed to our care, education in general, and all our 
work. We all know despondency is pernicious, and we ought not to 
give way to it. Out of these groups of boys and girls will come beau- 
tiful lives of which you will one day be proud, because you have had 
some hand in shaping them. Boys and girls are as good to-day as 
when you and I were boys and girls. 

There is also danger that we may become recluses in life. We are 
necessarily secluded in our life, but we must remember that we are to 
keep ever fresh our sympathies with the breezy, bright life of child- 
hood itself, and all the bright, active life going on in the outside 
world. Our teaching will otherwise become dull and lifeless. 

But we are not to shun a profession on account of its disadvan- 
tages. If we do we will be shifting all our lives. You never saw a 
man come to anything who blindly abandoned a profession on that 
account. 

Our profession has great advantages. First, the advantage of fur- 
nishing constant and high stimulus to development on our part. The 
material on which we work is the chosen handiwork of God's crea- 
tion, given to us in its most plastic state. Not Raphael, not Michael 
Angelo, with his poor material from which he realized such forms of 
beauty, had such material as you have. 

The girl who is teaching a child to stumble over the a-b-abs, is 
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holding a ladder on which the child may climb to infinite heights of 
learning and wisdom. The noblest thoughts of the best minds are 
spread about us for you and me to use. No learning we can accumus 
late will be superfluous. The teacher who has the most learning is 
the best teacher. Opportunities present themselves from time to 
time, where we can use all we can ever hope to obtain. Whatever we 
may accumulate of learning or wisdom, may at last drop its radiance 
upon these children about us as the dews of night fall upon and fer- 
tilize the flowers of June. 

Another advantage of our calling is that it stimulates us to find 
variety and novelty of methods, and so to enlarge our development. 
Some express sympathy because our work is monotonous. They do 
not understand that we have great variety in pupils themselves. The 
teacher should seek to adapt his instruction to the varied tastes and 
temperaments before him. The great danger lies in the fact that we 
are apt to handle all pupils alike. God has made these children dif- 
ferent. If he had wanted them all alike he would have made them 
so. It is our business never to forget this difference in constitution 
and make. 

A student in college, who had never been successful in satisfying 
the professors with his work, had a great gift with his pencil, and 
spent most of his time in illustrating the college catalogue. He 
made an excellent caricature of one of the professors. The professor 
sent for him. The young man supposed he was going to meet his 
doom; but the professor proved to be a sensible one. Instead of re- 
porting him to the faculty, he said to the young man, “ You seem to 
have a gift for art; it does not appear that in the college course you 
have a gift for anything else. Do not waste your time in college, but 
go to Europe and study art.” The young man took his advice and 
became a successful artist. 

[ have spoken of the danger of an undue estimate of our calling. 
Any well-balanced teacher must learn modesty. One who is com- 
pelled to see how short time is for all his opportunities, must learn to 
put a just estimate upon it. How the simplest questions of our 
youngest pupils often sound the shallow depths of our knowledge. 
The longer a man teaches, the more he regrets that he is not equal to 
the opportunities God has placed within his reach. I think it is, asa 
general rule, only the inexperienced teacher who is confident of the 
infallibility of his methods of teaching; the true teacher, who has 
taught long enough to acquire such confidence, yet a just modesty 
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with regard to his short comings, is the one who is learning day by 
day, and enlarging for his work. When the day comes that the 
teacher has done learning, that is the day when he ought to stop teach- 
ing. One motto we ought to have is that of a learned German pro- 
fessor, “I grow old, always learning.” 

Another advantage of our calling is, that it strengthens some of 
the most charming virtues of our character. For instance, a wise pa- 
tience. I mean that which waits for results, which looks beyond 
temporary disappointments to a fruitage of twenty, fifty, or a hun- 
dred fold, sure to come at last. We ure constantly in contact with 
the young, winning their sympathies at their tenderest and lovliest 
state, are constantly keeping the fountains of our own sympathy 
welling and overflowing. I call this one of the greatest blessings of 
our calling. I think it helps to keep us young. I have seen many 
aged teachers, but hardly ever an old one. I have seen the memories 
of childhood-dancing in their eyes, and the music of childhood ring- 
ing in their hearts. This is the teacher’s great reward. To be con- 
stantly associated with youth is the true elixir of life, the true foun- 
tain of youth. He will not consider their bagatelles and escapades as 
unpardonable sins. No, no. He knows they will come safe and 
sound through them, as through the measles, chicken pox, and all 
other childish diseases. [ call it a great source of power in any man 
to keep this in his heart. It leads us to cireumspectness in our lives. 
We are constantly reminded that even our unconscious acts leave an 
invisible impression upon the children who are about us. I think, 
perhaps, this is one reason why the character of the teacher is so 
high. For I submit to you the question whether in these days of 
dreadful lapses among all classes of men almost, the metropolitan 
journals that drag their dirty net through every den of vice, have 
placed many names of teachers upon their dreadful bulletin of shame ? 
When it is asked whether we teach morals in school — yes;if not in 
words, in the beautiful character of the men and women standing in 
the school houses all over the land. 

It is unquestionably true that most children are not subject to an 
atmosphc-e as friendly to cultivation, truthfulness, and respect to the 
rights ot others, as when seated within the walls of the school. We 
must recognize the fact that we owe it to the presence of the chil- 
dren themselves. ‘Their upturned faces are constantly pleading to us 
to live lives of purity. 

Finally, I think that our profession has this advantage also, that it 
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induces and enables us to come into fresh sympathy with active life, 
and to train these pupils with that spirit also. We are to prepare 
them to seize with a firm and vigorous hand, the active responsi- 
bilities and duties of life. But we must see that while many of them 
have advantages which were denied to their fathers and mothers, we 
do not train them out of the strength and vigor of their parents. 
Through many years of arduous toil they produced these beautiful | 
farms which we see about us; every ringing blow of the ax lending 
vigor not only to their muscles but also to their character. Not one 
whit less heroic were those brave women, struggling and often seeing 
their children struggle against the malarial poison arising from every 
stream; they discharged every duty, and bore every burden, and filled 
those homes with sunshine and cheerfulness. It is not your vast re- 
sources that have made Indiana what she is. What were all these 
without the efforts of this noble race of men? Better to have made 
character than to have dotted prairies with Chicagos, ‘or to be the 
Garden spot of the World.— vom Address by Pres. ANGELL, of if) 
Mich. Univ., before Indiana Teachers’ Association. 





A THOUSAND DAYS IN THE WIDE, WILD LAND. 


[We take much pleasure in transferring to our pages, from the Chicago Practical Teaci er, an 
interesting article upon Stanley, the great African explorer, and his achievements. It is ac- 
companied im the Teacher with a map and some illustrations. By means of such matter, 
teachers may inspire entusiastic interest in their pupils in the study of geography. — Eps.] 

The statement has been made that Mr. Henry M. Stanley, the dis- 
coverer of Livingstone and the explorer of the “dark continent,” is 
about to engage in another African expédition. We take pleasure in 
giving in the present number of our paper some illustrations con- 
nected with the journey of a thosand days, during which he explored 
the greatest lakes in the heart of Africa, and traced the mighty Con- 
go, — henceforth to be known as the Livingstone —down from the 
centre of the continent to the sea. 

Henry M. Stanley was born in the year 1843. He seems to have 
been designed by nature for an explorer. His disposition was roving, 
and he commenced his adventures at an early age. He was already 
something of a traveler by the time the war of the rebellion broke 
out. At first a volunteer in the army, when his term of service 
expired he became a newspaper correspondent, in which occupation 
he continued after the war closed, traveling extensively through the 
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western territories. Next we hear of him traveling across Asia, then 
among the Indians in this country. During the Abyssinian cam- 
paign, he followed the British army as correspondent of the New 
York Herald. Then he was in Spain, then in Crete, then back in 
Spain again. Then, at a short notice, he set out to find the mission- 
ary explorer Livingstone, from whom for several years there had been 
no tidings. Stanley seemed to know by instinct whither to go, and 
on the 10th of November, 1871, found the object of his search at 
Ujiji, on the eastern shore of Lake 'Tanganika. 

He remained until the following spring in company with Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, and then returned to England. In August, 1874, Mr. 
Stanley started from England for the further explorations of which 
we give some brief account in this article. This exploration was at 
the expense of the London Daily Telegraph and the New York Her- 
ald. For convenience of reference, we here summarize his journey: 
He left England in August, 1874; Bagamoyo, opposite Zanzibar, No- 
vember 17; reached the south end of the Victoria Nyanza, February 
27, 1875; was received by King Mtesa at the north end, April 4; 
spent a number of months in exploring the Victoria and Albert Ny- 
June, 1876, and left at the end of August. Nyangwé, on the Luala- 
ba, was reached the middle of October. From this point, which was 
left on November 5, Mr. Stanley traversed, in the midst of almost in- 
credible hardships and dangers, region never before, as far as is 
known, visited by a white man. The expedition, reduced and en- 
feebled, finally emerged at Embomma, or Boma, near the mouth of 
the Congo, on August 8, 1877. 

It will cause no surprise to those who read the narrative that the 
young, fresh-faced man who left Zanzibar in the autumn of 1874 was 
grayheaded by the summer of three years Jater, when he once again 
came out into the regions of civilization. The wonder is that, with 
his three white companions dying one by one, the members of his 
expedition at times murmuring and rebelling, the dark tropical for- 
ests exhaling their miasms, the treacherous rapids and dangerous 
cataracts ready to engulf all as they did some of his hapless followers, 
the cruel cannibals along the mid-continental stream attacking him 
in thirty-two battles, the supply of nourishing food exhausted, and 
indeed almost all food at last gone, the wonder is that he lived to tell 
the tale. But not only did he live, but took the surviving members 
of his expedition — 89 out of the 244 who started —back to Zanzi- 
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bar, and brought with him notes, sketches, photographs, ete., by 
means of which he has presented to the world not only one of the 
most interesting but one of the most valuable records of travels ever 
published, the two volumes issued by the Harpers of New York, en- 
titled “ Through the Dark Continent.” 

[f our readers will carefully examine the map herewith presented 
in connection with the map in any ordinary atlas, they will see at a 
a glance what our explorer accomplished. Mr. Stanley's work divided 
itself into three main parts. He filled up, corrected and extended the 
researches of preceding explorers in the region of Lake Victoria Ny- 
anza, identifying it as the head waters of the Nile, that wonderful 
river, that flows over a course of more than 2,300 miles. The second 
part of Mr. Stanley's work was the circumnavigation of Lake Tan- 
ganika, the head of the water supply of the Congo or Livingstone. 
And the third and greatest part of the explorer’s work was the iden- 
tifying of the Lualaba as the main affluent of this mighty stream, 
which the expedition followed to the sea. 

A very interesting episode in Mr. Stanley’s journey was his inter- 
course with Mtesa, the emperor of Uganda, “ an intelligent and dis- 
tinguished prince.” writes Stanley, ‘t who, if aided in time bv virtu- 
ous philanthropists, will do more for Central Africa than fifty years 
of gospel teaching, unaided by such authority, can do. I think [ see 
in him the light that shall hghten the darkness of this benighted re- 
gion; a prince well worthy the most hearty sympathies that Europe 
can give him. In this man I see that possible fruition of Living- 
stone’s hopes, for with his aid the civilization of Kquatorial Africa be- 
comes feasible.” 

Lake Tanganika presents varied scenery. In some places the cliffs 
along its margin rise in margin rise in massive grandeur; the mount- 
ain ranges that skirt it are considerable. ‘ At present,” writes Stan- 
ley in the year 1875, “ there are only a few inches of mud-banks and a 
frail barrier of papyrus and reeds to interpose anything between the 
waters of the lake and its destiny, which is now, year by year, steadi- 
ly approaching. When the Tanganika has risen three feet higher, 
and its waters are steadily rising, there will be no surf at the mouth 
of the Lukuga, no sill of sand, no oozing mud-banks, no rush-cov- 
ered old river course, but the accumulated waters of over a hundred 
rivers will sweep through the ancient gap with the force of a cata- 
clysm, bearing away on its flood all the deposits of organic debris at 
present in the Lukuga creek, down the steep incline, to swell the trib- 
ute due to the mighty Livingstone.” 
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Our remaining illustration gives a single hint of some of the diffi- 
culties that had to be overcome as the expedition pushed on toward 
the Atlantic. They were beset by fierce cannibal tribes through the 
midst of whom they had to fight their way. At intervals there were 
swift rapids or tremendous cataracts. The engraving represents the 
work that had to be done to take the boat and the eighteen canoes of 
the company around the rapids or falls to tempt which would have 
been destruction. A path must be cut through the dense tropical 
forest, and the road Jined with branches, and then up to the table 
land, 1.200 feet above the river, the vessels must be dragged, to be 
carried down on the other side. It is no wonder that in one instance 
it took them thirty days to progress three miles. Their dauntless 
leader must never lose heart or hope. He must be commander, coun- 
sellor, physician. He must inspire them by his own courage. He 
must animate them when they are almost utterly discouraged at the 
many dangers and difficulties that beset them. He must share their 
scanty provisions and bear their hardships. And all this he did. 

But all difficulties were overcome and all dangers passed. From 
Nyangwé the river runs almost straight north to about the Equator; 
then it it turns northwest, then west, and finally a southwesterly 
course which it maintains down to the Atlantic. To the north of 
Nyangwé there is a long series of cataracts, ending near the Equator. 
Then, for hundreds of miles, the river broadens out into almost a 
lake, from two to ten miles in width, and studded with islands. It 
was in this region that the native tribes were most fierce. The ex- 
pedition worked and fought its way through the blood-thirsty sav- 
ages, only to find in the lower part of the river another series of cat- 
aracts. These were successfully passed, and the great secret of the 
wide, wild land was unveiled. From its origin as the Chambeze, to 
the east of Lake Nyassa, and under many names and receiving many 
tributaries, this great river has a course to the ocean of about 3,000 
miles —a water-way waiting the use of both commerce and religion. 
May they both enter in, and the dark continent be lighted up with 
that light which shall never dim! 





Oxsects or A Recrration.—1. Examination of written work pre- 
pared by pupils. 2. Testing knowledge of pupils by topics, ques- 
tions, written answers, reviews, etc. 3. Imparting additional inform- 
tion by illustrations, conversation, explanation and demonstration, 

2— Vox. IX. —4 
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4, Cultivation of accurate and ready expression in writing, spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation, syntax, etc. In speaking, by wearing off 
embarrassment, with notes and without. Attention, by reporting 
what teacher and pupils have explained or illustrated. By mutual 
criticism, and good manners in walking across floors, rising, sitting, 
standing, and in address to teacher and fellow pupils. 5. Arousing 
interest, love of study, independent thought, investigation. 6. En- 
couragement of the timid, slow, diligent. 7. Direction of pupil’s 
work. 8. Mastery of self. 





HOW CERTAIN PLANTS CAPTURE INSECTS. 


This is not a common habit of plants. Insects are fed and allowed 
to depart unharmed. When captures are made they must sometimes 
be purely accidental and meaningless; as in those species of Silene 
called Cateh-fly, because small flies and other weak insects, sticking 
fast to a clammy exudation of the calyxes in some species, of a part 
of the stem in others, are unable to extricate themselves and so per- 
ish. But in certain cases insects are caught in ways so remarkable 
that we cannot avoid regarding them as contrivances, as genuine jly- 
traps. 

Flower fly-traps are certainly to be found in some plants of the Or- 
chis family. One instance is that of Cypripedium or Lady’s Slipper, 
which is a contrivance for cross-fertilization. Here the insect is en- 
trapped for the purpose of securing its services; and the detention is 
only temporary. If it did not escape from one flower to enter into 
another, the whole purpose of the contrivance would be defeated. 
Not so, however, in leaf fly-traps. These all take the insect’s life, — 
whether with intent or not it may be difficult to make out. The 
commonest and the most ambiguous leaf fly-traps are such as Pitchers, 
of which those of our Sarracenia or Sidesaddle-flower are most fa- 
milliar. One species is common in our bogs, especially in the North. 
A common yellow-flowered species of the Southern States has them 
so very long and narrow, that they are popularly named Trumpets. 
In these pitchers or tubes, water is generally found, sometimes caught 
from rain, but in other cases evidently furnished by the plant, the 
pitcher being so constructed that water cannot rain in; this water 
abounds with drowned insects, commonly in all stages of decay. One 
would suppose that insects which have crawled into the pitcher might 
as readily crawl out; but they do not, and closer examination shows 
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that escaping is not as easy as entering. In most pitchers of this 
sort there are sharp and stiff hairs within, all pointing downward, 
which offer considerable obstruction to returning, but none to enter- 
ing. 

Why plants which are rooted in wet bogs or in moist ground need 
to catch water in pitchers, or to secrete it there, is a mystery, unless 
it is wanted to drown flies in. And what they gain from a solution, 
of dead flies is equally hard to guess, unless this acts as a liquid 
manure. 

Into such pitchers, as the common one, rain may fall; but not read- 
ily into others, not at all into those of the Parrot-headed species of 
the Southern States, for the inflated lid or cover arches over the mouth 
of the pitcher completely. This is even more strikingly so in Dar- 
lingtonia, the curious Californian Pitcher-plant lately made known 
and cultivated; in this the contracted entrance to the pitcher is con- 
cealed under the hood and looks downward instead of upward; and 
even the small chance of any rain entering by aid of the wind is, as 
it were. guarded against by a curious appendage, resembling the 
forked tail of some fish, which hangs over the front. Any water 
found in this pitcher must come from the plant itself. So it also 
must in the combined Pitcher and Tendril of Nepenthes. These 
Pitcher-plants are woody climbers, natives of the Indian Archipelago, 
and not rarely cultivated in hothouses as a curiosity. Some of their 
leaves lengthen the tip into the tendril only; some of the lower bear 
a pitcher only; but the best developed leaves have both, — the tendril 
for climbing, the pitcher one can hardly say for what purpose. The 
pitcher is tightly closed by a neatly fitting lid when young; and in 
strong and healthy plants there is commonly a little water in it, 
which could not possibly have been introduced from without. After 
they are fully grown, the lid opens by a hinge; then a little water 
might have been supposed to rain in. In the humid, sultry climates 
they inhabit it probably does so freely, and the leaves are found partly 
filled with dead flies, as in our wild Pitcher-plants. 

The drowning of insects in plant-pitchers is of course an acciden- 
tal occurrence, and any supposed advantage of this to the plant may 
be altogether fanciful. But we cannot deny that the supply of liquid 
manure may be useful. Before coneluding that they are of no ac- 
count, it may be well to contemplate the other sorts of leaf fiy-traps. 

All species of Sundew (Drosera) have their leaves, and some their 
stalks also, beset with bristles tipped with a gland from which oozes 
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a drop of clear but very glutinous liquid, making the plant appear as 
if studded with dew-drops. These remain, glistening in the sun, long 
after dew-drops would have been dissipated. Small flies, gnats, and 
such-like insects, seemingly enticed by the glittering drops, stick fast 
upon them, and perish by starvation, one would suppose without any 
benefit whatever to the plant. In the broad-leaved wild species of 
bogs, such as the common Lound-leaved Sundew, the upper face and 
edges of the blade of the leaf bear stronger bristles tipped with a 
a large glutinous drop, and the whole forms what we must allow to 
be a veritable fly-trap. 

For, when a small fly alights on the upper face, and is held by 
some of the glutinous drops long enough for the the leaf to act, the 
surrounding bristles slowly bend inwards so as to bring their glutin- 
ous tips also against the body of the insect, adding, one by one, to the 
bonds, and rendering captivity and death certain. This movement of 
the bristles must be of the same nature as that by which tendrils and 
some leafstalks bend or coil. It is much too slow to be visible except 
in the result, which takes a few hours or even aday or two to be com- 
pleted. Here, then, is a contrivance for catching flies, a most elabor- 
ate one, in action slow but sure. And the diflerent speciesof Sundew 
offer all gradations between those with merely scattered and motion- 
less dewy-tipped bristles, to which flies may chance to stick, and this 
more complex arrangement, which we cannot avoid regarding as in- 
tended for fly-catching. Moreover, in both of our commoner species, 
the blade of the leaf itself incurves, so as to fold round its victim! 

And a most practical observer, whose observations are not yet pub- 
lished, declares that the leaves of the common Round-leaved Sundew 
act differently when different objects are placed upon them. For in- 
stance, if a particle of raw meat be substituted for the living fly, the 
bristles will close upon it in the same manner; but to a particle of 
chalk or wood they remain nearly indifferent. If any doubt should 
still remain whether the fly-catching in Sundews is accidental or in- 
tentional — in other words, whether the leaf is so constructed and 
arranged in order that it may capture flies — the doubt may perhaps 
disappear upon the contemplation of another and even more extraor- 
dinary plant of the same family of the sundew, namely, Venus’s Fly- 
trap, or Dionwa muscipula, This plant abounds in the low savannas 
around Wilmington, North Carolina, and is native nowhere else. It 
is not very difficult to cultivate, at least for a time, and it is kept in 
many choice conservatories as a vegetable wonder. 
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The trap is the end of the leaf. It is somewhat like the leaf of 
Sundew, only larger, about an inch in diameter, with bristles still 
stouter, but only round the margin, like.a fringe, and no clammy 
liquid or gland at their tips. The leaf folds on itself as if hinged at 
the midrib. Three more delicate bristles are seen on the face upon 
close inspection. When these are touched by the finger or the point 
of a peneil, the open traps shuts witha quick motion, and after acon- 
siderable interval it re-opens. When a fly or other insect alig hts on 
the surface and brushes against these sensitive bristles, the trap closes 
promptly, generally imprisoning the intruder, It closes at first with 
the sides convex and the bristles crossing each other like the fingers 
of interlocked hands or the teeth of a steel trap. But soon the sides 
of the trap flatten down and press firmly upon the victim; and it now 
requires a very considerable force to open the trap. If nothing is 
caught, the trap presently re-opens of itself and is ready for another 
attempt. When a fly or any similar insect is captured, it is retained 
until it perishes, —is killed, indeed, and consumed: after which it 
opens for another capture. But after the first or second it acts slug- 
gishly and feebly, it ages and hardens, at length loses its sensibility 
and slowly decays. 

It cannot be supposed that plants, like boys, eatch flies for pas- 
time or in objectless wantonness. Living beings, though they are, 
yet they are not of a sufficiently high order for that. It is equally 
incredible that such an exquisite apparatus as this should be purpose- 
less. And in the present case the evidence of the purpose and of the 
meaning of the strange action is well nigh complete. The face of 
this living trap is thickly sprinkled with glands immersed in its text- 
ure, of elaborate structure under the microscope, but large enough to 
be clearly discerned with a hand-lens; these glands soon after an in- 
sect is closed upon, give out a saliva-like liquid, which moistens the 
insect, and in short time (within a week) dissolves all its soft parts, — 
digests them, we must believe; and the liquid with the animal matter 
it has dissolved, is re-absorbed into the leaf! We are forced to con- 
clude that, in addition to the ordinary faculties and functions of a veg- 
etable, this plant is really carnivorous. 

That, while all plants are food for animals, some few should, in turn 
and to some extent, feed upon them, will appear more credible when 
it is considered that whole tribes of plants of the lowest grade (Mould- 
Fungi and the like) habitually feed upon living plants and living an- 
mals, or upon their juices when dead. An account of them would 
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make a volume of itself, and an interesting one. But all goes toshow 
that the instances of extraordinary behavior, which have been re- 
counied in these chapters, are not mere prodigies, wholly out of the 
general order of Nature, but belong to the order of Nature, and in- 
deed are hardly different in kind from, or really more wonderful than, 
the doings of many of the commonest plants, which, until our es- 
pecial attention is called to them, ordinarly pass unregarded. — Prom 
* How Plants Behave: How they Move, Climb, EmployInsects to Work 
For Then,” Ete. By Asa Gray. 


DISABILITIES OF OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


First of all, [ would say that we have too many small schools, too 
many weak districts. As a rule, small schools are poor schools. 
Weak districts complain that they are not able to employ good 
teachers, and yet these small schools are costing the State large sums 
of money which are spent upon the very poorest grade of schools. 

The annual reports of trustees show that some of the country 
schools do not average five pupils during the twenty-eight weeks re- 
quired to be taught. And yet it will be found that these small schools 
are costing the State nearly one hundred dollars each per year, and 
the school districts about as much more, making the average expense 
per pupil for the term of twenty-eight weeks, from $30 to $40 for the 
poorest kind of schooling, being from two to three times the average 
expense in our very best schools for a much longer term, and more 
than double the average for this entire commissioner district, embrac- 
ing nearly one hundred school districts and employing more than one 
hundred and thirty teachers. * . ws - * ° 

Doubtless one of the objects in the present mode of distributing 
the school money, especially the district quota, was to assist weak dis- 
tricts in maintaining schools, and not the formation of small and 
weak districts. So long however as the State will maintain small 
schools in every neighborhood, the inhabitants will not be likely to 
complain, especially as it furnishes employment for their daughters. 
* * * * * * * x * o * * 

Would not the ends of justice be better served and the school money 
come nearer accomplishing the object for which it is provided were 
the pupil quota entirely done away with, and the entire fund aside 
from the district quota apportioned according to the average daily at- 
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tendance during the designated school year? There would then be a 
powerful motive to gather into the schools all the children, of school 
age, and not as now to keep the school as small as possible to save ex- 
pense. There would then be a motive as a business matter to employ 
competent teachers and such as would draw out the greatest number 
of pupils, and not as now to hire the cheapest teachers because it 
makes little or no difference so far as the public money is concerned 
whether the school is large or small, the difference being not so great 
as the difference in teachers’ wages would be. It would likewise 
avoid the necessity of compulsory education, in my judgment. 
Another of the disabilities of our country schools is the migratory 
character of our teachers. They go from school to school, resembling 
more a company of tramps than educators. But they are not en- 
tirely to blame. They can not help it. It seems a necessary result 
of the trustee system. No matter how faithful and efficient a teacher 
may be, when the trustees change the teachers must change. There 
is therefore little or no encouragement for a teacher to do well. There 
are not wanting cases where persons have sought the office of trustee 
for the mere purpose of getting a cheaper teacher, or placing some 
relative in the school, or to prevent some outlay in improving the 
school house or site. I have known cases where illiterate, simple- 
minded persons wholly incompetent, have been elected trustees 
because a few wealthy tax-payers could control them and_ thus 
control the expenses of the district without assuming the responsi- 
bility and labor of the office. . * ” ss Ts ae se 
What studies should be pursued, who should study them, and to 
what extent, are perplexing questions, with no authority to settle 
them. Teachers advise what they think best for the pupils or most 
agreeable to themselves. Parents sometimes determine these ques- 
tions, but more commonly it is left for the pupils to decide. Having 
or not having a book may decide the matter. So the whole matter 
seems to be left to chance or to the children. Hence we find some 
doing one thing and some another, and frequently some doing com- 
paratively nothing. Yesterday I visited a school in which one little 
girl recited in history and one little boy attempted to recite in phil- 
osophy. He could not read it. Why should not these two children 
have been doing the same thing? Their ages and advancement 
seemed to fit them to study the same branches. I suppose the little 
girl’s mother wanted her to learn history, while the little boy’s father 
though best that he should be a philosopher, or perhaps they hap- 
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pened to have these books in the house, and as others had used them 
they were good enough and must be used again. Of course the teacher 
must submit or lose her chance to earn four or five dollars per week 
during the winter. 

The mixture of text-books in our country schools is a very annoy- 
ing affair, and one difficult to regulate under our school system. Be- 
sides the numerous authors on the same subject the pupils are gener- 
ally in too advanced numbers. It is not uncommon te find pupils 
trying to read in the fifth or sixth reader, when the second or third 
would be much more suitable. The many causes that have contrib- 
uted to this unfortunate state of affairs, may perhaps be best ex- 
pressed by want of a system. Had we a proper and efficient system 
of supervision, these matters could be materially improved. 

The attempt recently made by the Levislature to secure uniformity 
and prevent recent changes in school books, so far as my knowledge 
extends, has been a failure. Like the compulsory education law it 
was not adapted to secure the end desired. It was referred to in- 
competent hands. .The common populace are not competent to judge 
as to whatis best. It should be referred to experienced and correct 
educators, men who know what to teach and how to teach it. 

I come now to the most important point in our school system. I 
refer to the supervision which I deem to be the hope of the whole 
system if there is any hope in it. Badas the trustee system is, and 
poor as the schools may be rendered by it, there is hope if we have a 
good supervision. But what sort of supervision have we? The law 
gives some general directions as to the qualification of teachers and 
requires them to have a certificate, but what are to be the qualifica- 
tions of those who are to make the examinations and give the certi- 
ficates as to learning, ability to instruct, and moral character? What 
qualifications must a man have to become a school commissioner? 
Must he be educated? Is it necessary that he should have demon- 
strated his ability to teach and manage schools by actual work in the 
school room? Must it be shown that he is aman of good moral char- 
acter, such as is required of a teacher? Not at all. He must judge 
of and certify to these qualifications in others, but he is not required 
to possess them himself. All that is required of him is that he or his 
friends possess either brains or money enough, no matter which, to 
control political caucuses and run political conventions, and having 
thus secured a nomination, he must either secure a majority of the 
votes for office or he must be counted in by some political perjurere 
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That is all. Scholarship, successful experience, fidelity in discharge 
of the duties of teacher or commissioner, have nothing to do with 
the case. He must be a politician and belong to the strongest party 
usually. I have known eases where the aspirants for the office have 
changed from one party to the other, in the hope and expectation of 
being rewarded with the office of school commissioner, and Iam sorry 
to confess that in some eases their expectations have been realized. 

What a rotten system is this. It ought to be elevated to the dig- 
nity it deserves or be abandoned entirely, and the money saved for 
other and better purposes than to compensate small politicians for 
dirty political work. 

If teachers are to undergo examinations for license to teach, why 
should not those who propose to make the examinations and superin- 
tend the schools, be required to undergo examinations or otherwise 
furnish evidence of their fitness tor the position they seek ? 

The State having assumed the work of educating the people, why 
not assume and exercise the most important function in the entire 
system, that of supervision? Why should not superintendents be 
appointed by the Department of Public Instruction after undergoing 
examination or otherwise furnishing evidence of their fitness for the 
the position? Or if the choice is to be made as now, why not require 
a certain degree of scholarship and some experience at least in teach- 
ing to make one eligible to the office? Our schools need the sympathy 
and direction of experienced men. And such we have, but what 
chance is there for them to obtain the position? They cannot afford 
to degrade themselves to the level of small politicians in order to se- 
cure the office, and if they should do so, it would unfit them for the 
position. The whole matter ought to be removed from politics and 
treated as it is, a matter of Education. Ido not overlook the fact 
that we have many excellent commissioners now, neither am I blind 
to the other fact that we have many unworthy cumberers of the 
ground that ought to be rooted out and others put in their places. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that most if not all of these evils 
might be alleviated if not entirely removed by the adoption of a sys- 
tem which shall do away with school districts and the trustee nuis- 
ance, and place the supervision of our schools in the hands of expe- 
rienced and competent educators instead of politicians. 

It seems to me that this might all be accomplished by the adoption 
ofsome such plan as was outlined and recommended last winter by the 
State Convention of School Commissioners, known as the Township 
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System. — From Report, by M. W.Smrru, School Commissioner, to the 
State Supt. of New York. 


e 
e 


PENMANSHIP IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





I deem it pertinent to present in this paper, those facts which relate 
chiefly to the difficulties in the way of securing better results in the 
writing of our public schools. The nature of these difficulties is 
three fold; 

First. In the materials with which these results are to be produced. 

Second. Insufficient knowledge of the details of the subject on the 
part of those who either directly or indirectly govern the methods by 
which the work is to be accomplished. 

Third. The condition and circumstances surrounding those to 
whom it is desired to impart the instruction, including some of the 
seeming natural obstacles to be overcome. 

Statistics show that nearly if not quite fifty per cent. of the school 
children never advance beyond the primary grades, and are henceforth 
to transact business for themselves on what educational capital these 
schools may have furnished. That not more than ten or fifteen per 
cent. ever reach the high schools so generously provided for their ac- 
commodation. 

No argument is required to prove that a child is entitled to a good 
hand-writing at the earliest age he is capable of acquiring it. 

Before teachers can successfully work this to the end, there are 
some considerations with regard to materials requisite. In many 
cities and villages where the free academies or high schools have 
been built with a most liberal outlay (for which I would award all 
praise), a false economy, niggardly parsimony, or a gross ignorance 
withholds many of the essentials requisite for the best results in pri- 
mary instruction. Pens, penholders, ink, and inkwells secured to the 
desk beyond the reach of accident or carelessness, should be furnished 
free to pupils, and when it is not done, teachers should be allowed 
to provide them, levying a small tax for that purpose. 

To those not familiar with the subject, uniform materials for writ- 
ing may seem unimportant matter, but the inspection of materials 
furnished pupils by parents in cities far advanced in civilization, much 
of it not fit to use at home but good enough for the child at school 
(as the parents think), would, I think, satisfy the most sceptical on 
this point. 
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Out of this Babel of material it is impossible for teachers to get 
any uniform or satisfactory results. If perchance the better to sat- 
ify themselves, they should at their own expense supply those most 
illy provided for, the chances are that they will secure the ill-will of 
the parent whose writing materials have been rejected. For these rea- 
sons I would have supplied at public expense the articles enumerated. 

Put your schools on the best possible footing and hold the teachers 
responsible for results. 

Second, insufficient knowledge of the details of the subject on the 
part of those who directly or indirectly govern the methods by which 
the work is to be accomplished. 

Sometime since, I presented to a limited circle some of the difficul- 
ties in the way of successful teaching even when proper materials 
were provided. I do not think they will be recognized by many of 
your readers as old acquaintances, and therefore beg leave to present 
them here, modified by such information as I have since received. 
First, because they represent my honest convictions. Second, with 
the hope that if endorsed or disputed by any of your readers who 
have given the matter attention, through the columns of the Bulletin, 
they will enlightened others well as myself as to the results of their 
experience or observation. 

School boards do not select teachers with reference to their ability 
to successfully conduct primary writing classes. Normal schools do 
not as in other studies impart methods of instruction in penmanship, 
or, if they do, the “ method” is not one capable of general application. 

Principals are often confined so closely to their own class-room 
duties, as not to be able to supervise the work of the grades so as to 
see that each teacher does properly her own work, not only with re- 
gard to her own grade, but with reference to the instruction that is 
supposed to precede and follow. Examinations are not made in pen- 
manship and marks given that raise or lower the pupil’s general 
standing. Writing is not one of the essentials requisite for promo- 
tion, and the “ writing hour” is often employed to secure better re- 
sults in other studies. Teachers, if they attempt to teach, do not 
bring their instruction down to the capacity of the most incorrigible 
pupils, forgetting that if they take care of their poor writers, the 
good ones will take care of themselves. 

Third. The condition and circumstances surrounding those to whom 
it is desired to impart the instruction, including some of the seeming 
natural obstacles, 
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Long continued use of slate and lead pencils, requiring no special 
position to make a proper mark, and spattering no ink, accustom a 
child writing under these conditions. Even if teachers can always 
secure the use of long pencils by the children, no amount of “line 
upon line and precept upon precept” will induce them to hold the 
pencil as they are told the pen should be held, an instrument they are 
practically supposed to have a knowledge of. 

The only way to teach a child to hold the pencil as the pen should 
be held is to teach pen holding first. The best way to teach care in 
the use of ink is to keep out of their hands as much as _ possible pen- 
cils which however carelessly used never spatter or blot the paper. 
The best way to teach them to write lightly is to furnish for their 
writing an instrument that does not require much pressure to make a 
mark. 

Starting early with pen and ink their exact nature is soon learned; 
pen holding is much more easily acquired, because not retarded by 
any previous bad habits in using the pencil. The fact is soon discov- 
ered that only by being held in a certain way will proper marks be 
produced. The fingers may not at first suecessfally control the move- 
ments of the pen; but it is a point gained when the pen is properly 
placed upon the paper. To developin the fingers the method of hold- 
ing so as to guide with ease the pen, is a thing gradually learned as 
the lessons proceed. It is gratifying to be able to say in conclusion, 
that many well known educators have expressed within the past year 
a concurrence in these views in regard to pen and pencil writing. — 
Geo. M. Suarruck, in the N. Y. School Bulletin. 


SOME TIMELY HINTS. 


Epvcation implies consistent and natural growth; and “ cram- 
ming,” used in any allowable sense is opposed to all this. Induce in 
the minds of pupils, if possible, a love of knowledge, and then ad- 
minister to the demands of that love with an intelligent and careful 
hand. ‘“ Cramming” induces dyspepsia, the proper administration of 
food promotes healthy warmth. — New York News-Gleaner. 


CRAMMING cares nothing for the teacher or scholar, but only for the 
school or the system. Kducating makes everything of the teacher 
and scholar, and leaves the school, if it can be spoken of as a separ- 
ate object, and the system very much to themselves, sure they will 
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be right if the teacher and scholar are. Hducation, real education, 
aims straight at the will. It is not so much what young people are 
learning, as how they are learning, or how much they want to learn, 
which proves their training. The best points of training are mo- 
tives. — Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


Ar the recent meeting of the New Haven Teachers’ Association, 
one of its members very sensibly said that he did not believe in a 
teacher who merely followed a text-book. He wanted to see illustra- 
tions by the teachers, and also wanted them to exercise as much free- 
dom as possible from the books, while clinging to the subject-matter. 
Another fault was that teachers were not prepared for the lesson when 
they went to their classes, and hardly knew as mach of the text as 
do the scholars. A great fault is that teachers are in the habit of 
hearing rather than teaching lessons. Another member said that a 
great fault in the present system of teaching was an over-crowding 
and an attempt to teach too much. He believed in making the stu- 
dent, rather than the teacher, do the work, and thought such a plan 
could not but result in good to the scholar. 


WE believe true education to be exactly what the word indicates — 
e-duco, a drawing out of all the faculties of our nature. It is not in- 
struction — instruere, a piling up or setting in order an army of facts 
or principles. It is not tabulating, arranging or memorizing a subject. 
It is not learning set lessons and filling the mind with useful knowledge. 
It is leading the mind to think, act, judge, estimate and reflect for it- 
self. Agassiz said that the poorest service a teacher could render a 
pupil, was to give him a ready made answer. We believe he was 
right. If the Chinese system of schools is to be perpetuated in our 
country, we might as well abandon all our normal schools, teachers’ 
institutes and examiners, and simply know that teachers have the 
power of keeping order and hearing recitations. — Barnes’ Educa- 
tional Monthly. 


Tue present absurd manner of marking discourages many stu- 
dents from doing hard work, but to those who are dependent on 
scholarships, and are conscientious enough to elect difficult courses, it 
offers such temptation. To such students the lesson of this new cal- 
amity cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

Without doubt marks play altogether tooimportant apart in the 
ideas of many students; but the fault is as much that of the faculty 
as that of the students. It is to be regretted that the present condi- 
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tion of the University will not permit the abolition of all systems of 
definite marks. But though such a reform cannot be accomplished 
for many years to come, the faculty might give some relief, or at least 
boldly face the evil. It is well known throughout the college that 
the two deaths of last year were the result of reckless over-work: and 
it is difficult to reconcile with this fact the statement in the presi- 
dent’s last report, which reads, *‘ In no one of the cases could the fatal 
disease be attributed to any exposure or over-exertion incident to a 
student life or to residence in Cambridge. — Harvard Crimson. 


As a part of this educational revival movement, permit me, there- 
fore, to invite and urge teachers to come up higher. The high schools 
of the state having very generally taken the place of the old academ- 
ies that played such a conspicious part in the educational work of the 
Reserve in a former generation, and that sent out such excellent ma- 
terial into the country schools, there is a necessity that these high 
schools should render special facilities to those from the country de- 
sirous of qualifying themselves for teaching, and superintendents of 
graded schools owe it to the cause of education in the country to see 
that this is done. What with high schools, normal schools, college 
preparatory schools, seminaries, private and academic schools, there 
can never, I apprehend, be wanting opportunities for acquiring 
thorough scholarship by teachers in country or ungraded schools 
when the business of teaching in these schools shall justify such su- 
perior prepuration. In other words, when the inducements shall be 
sufficient, the scholarly qualifications will be found in the market. — 
Supt. Ross, in Ohto. 

on 

IxpustriaAL Drawrxe.— Drawing in its industrial phase is a chief 
agent in hand culture. Its importance will be more and more felt as 
manual skill becomes more imperatively the demand of the times, 
The time for picture making is not in the years covered by our school 
work. But the study of geometric forms, the conventionalizing of 
natural forms within given limits according to the taste of the design- 
er, the accurate construction of required figures, all have their prac- 
tical bearing upon the activities of life. Observation or the use of 
the senses; analysis, or the application of the reasoning faculties to 
the forms and proportion of things observed; manual skill in repre- 
senting to the eye the outlines of things observed, are all cultivated 
in a remarkable manner by the study of industrial drawing. 


J. L. Pickarp. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


COMPOSITION AND DECLAMATION,. 


Q. Please state more explicitly than you have done yet what the law 
allows as to these exercises. Can the teacher or board require them ? 

A. A parent may direct that a pupil do not take a certain study. 
But if the study is taken, the pupil is subject to such rules, exercises, 
etc., as the teacher prescribes. The parent cannot interfere, and 
direct, for instance, that his child shall not go with the class to the 
recitation seat to recite. If the pupil is in arithmetic, the parent can 
not (and probably would not) forbid that he work examples, and con- 
fine himself to the theory of the subject. If in grammar, composi- 
tion may be required on the same principle, and is in reality the most 
important feature of exercises in grammar. ‘This view, as to compo- 
sition in grammar classes. was held by the supreme court of Vermont. 
It is not a departure from this principle, if the teacher has a certain 
day each week for pupils in grammar to submit compositions, accord- 
ing to their proficiency, just as he may have a special time for writing. 
As to declamation, a similar course of reasoning applies. And yet, 
in New York, where a pupil was expelled from school for refusing to 
declaim by his father’s direction, a judge of the supreme court ruled 
that declamation could not be required. While he sympathized with 
the teacher and the board, he says: “I am constrained to hold the 
law to be that, where there is an irreconcilable difference of opinion 
between the teacher or the board of trustees the same as school board 
here| and the parent, in regard to a study which is not included 
among those that the board of trustees are empowered to prescribe, 
the will of the parent must control.” It is evident that the learned 
judge, in this case, looked upon declamation as a “study ” by itself, 
and as one not included in the regular prescribed list. We are of the 
opinion that if the question had come before the Vermont judge, he 
would have held that, as composition is a proper exercise for pupils 
in grammar, so is “ declamation ” for all pupils in reading, or in acquir- 
ing the art of the utterance of language, including orthoepy. We 
do not mean declamation as a mere ornamental exercise, but as prop- 
erly and judiciously required of thosejpupils who are in the studies 
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and exercises to which it belongs, and of which it forms a part. Such 
aruling by a judge we should say would be sound and reasonable, 
and theretore hold to that view of the matter. We are curious to see 
what the operation of the adjudicated law of this state will be, when 
our new compulsory statute is in full effect (provided it does not 
prove, as elsewhere, a dead letter;) whether a parent will be allowed 
to confine the “ elementary education ” of his child in a public school 
to one or two studies. 
THE BOARD. 


Q. Can the board have the summer school begin in May, or April? 
Some object to it. The district took no action. 

A. By “summer or winter school” the law means school in the 
warmer or colder portions of the year. The board does well to have 
the “summer school” begin early. April and May are better months 
for it than July and August. 

Q. Can the board suspend a pupil beyond the close of the term? 

A. Suspension implies a possible coming back, but when and on 
what conditions is left to the discretion of the board. The suspen- 
sion might take place near the close of a term, and there is no reason 
for holding that the opening of another term would of itself restore 
a suspended pupil. 

THE TEACHER. 

Q. Can a teacher collect wages for time spent, by consent of board, 
in visiting other schools? 

A. He ean not. The board has no power to grant any such privi- 
lege, witii promise of continuance of wages. 

Q. Can a teacher, with consent of board, make up lost time on Sat- 
urdays? 

A. No. Saturdays are not school time, and the board can not 
make them so. Sec. 459. 

Q. Can a teacher collect pay for janitor’s work, if there is nothing 
said about it in the contract? 

A. Probably not. By custom, teachers often attend to making 
fires, etc., in order to have all things ready in season. In such cases, 
no claim lies against the district. 

(). Can a teacher who has been hired for a winter and a summer 
term, be dismissed at the end of the winter term, by a vote of the 
district ? 

A. The contract can not thus be annulled by the district. The 
board can dismiss, but only for cause. 
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FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Q. Can a single district now establish a free high school, and, if so, 
how is the board constituted ? 

A. A district embracing an incorporated village, or a district hav- 
ing a graded school of two or more departments, with not less than 
twenty-five pupils ready to begin a high school course, may establish 
a free high school, and the district board is the high school board. 
(Chap. 245, sections 1 and 2, laws of 1879.) 


CALLING A SPECIAL MEETING. 


(). Does the law give to the five legal voters requesting a special 
meeting, the right to fix the time? 

A. The law is not very specific on the point. The clerk or other 
officer is to call the meeting. This may fairly be taken to imply that 
he may fix the time. As an officer, he represents the whole district. 
If the five voters could fix the time, they might take advantage of an 
expected absence of other voters, in order to carry some measure un- 
fairly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q. If a new town is set off, but fails to organize, are the school dis- 
tricts in it extinguished? 

A. They are not. 

(). If such districts vote taxes and return them to the old town 
clerk, and he assesses them, can they be collected ? 

A. It may be held that they can. 

Q. Is aa cyclopedia a school book, within the meaning of the law, 
in section 501? 

A. It is not. 

Q. How are dog taxes to be apportioned — according to numbers? 
I mean of school children, not dogs. 

A. The amount collected in any school district is to be paid by the 
town treasurer to the treasurer of the district, less five per cent. for 
services. R.5., section 1624. 


rr oe 
Be severe to yourself and indulgent to others; you thus avoid all 
resentment. 


Most people will forgive a great man’s faults far more readily than 
they will praise a small man’s virtues. 
3— Vol. [IX.— No. 4 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DETERMINING PER CENT. OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


We should be pleased to have a solution from experts of the matters referred 
to below. — Eps. 

Hon. Wa. C. WurtrorD, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

DEAR Sir — In looking over your Annual Report, I find, under the head of 
statistics for cities, Table XIV, that the “ per cent.of attendance to the number 
enrolled,” varies widely from 57 to 96, a difference too great to be attained by 
any honest and fair mode of computation. The latter figure 96 is, in my judg- 
ment, a mathematical impossibility, unless some arithmetical legerdemain is em- 
ployed, the secret of which is not in my possession. The rule I have adopted 
for computing said per centage is this: Divide the whole number of days of act- 
ual attendance during the year, counted from the register, by the product of num- 
ber of pupils enrolled, into number of days taught, or average number of pupils 
by whole number enrolled. If this rule is not correct, you will confer a favor 
by giving me a better one. Different methods of obtaining the per centage in 
question, seem to have been adopted by many city superintendents of the State, 
hence the wide diversity in the result. This seems to me all wrong. One uni- 
form rule should be adopted, otherwise no reliable information can be obtained 
from an examination of statistical tables compiled for public use. If one su- 
perintendent is permitted to report the per centage of attendance, based on the 
monthly or weekly average, and secures thereby the unprecedented figure of 96, an 
act of manifest injustice is done to other public city schools, whose superinten- 
dents are governed more by considerations of accuracy than by marvelously high 
figures. 

Will you do me the kindness to furnish the method designed to be followed in 
making up this item of report above referred to. Yours very truly, 

A. H. Conkey, City Superintendent. 

Appleton. 





A subscriber in Ohio says: Idid think that I would discontinue the Jour- 
NAL, as I had left the state, but I find that I can not get along without it. We 
are working hard for county superintendency here, but shall not get it this year. 
There isa greatawakening on the subject all over the state, but probably not 
enough to carry the measure. FY Gok, 





PortaGE, April 4, 1i78. 

JOURNAL OF Epucation: — We have a student at Fox Lake Seminary, who has 
made a aecord in one direction which I do not believe any other student in the 
United States can excel. Mr. Levi H. Messeroy has been a member of our in- 
stitution for two years and one term, during which time he has been absent one 
term. In this time, besides supporting himself and his mother and paying tui- 
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tion, he has built himself a thousand dollar house, and has kept a good standing 
in his classes. He has done this by working at his trade as a carpenter, and by 
doing any other work he could find to do, especially filing saws and catching 
muskrats, which latter abound our lake. His work has occasionally interfered 
somewhat with his studies, but never seriously. A. O. Wricut. 





SPELLING REFORM. 


Eprrors JourNAL — In this March number of your paper, is a very interest- 
ing article on spelling reform, from the scholarly pen of C. C. Bayley. In ithe 
gives a brief history of the outcome of several attempts that have been made at 
different times to reform our method of spelling. In the latter part of the arti- 
cle referred to, he states that his “ object in writing was to suggest a doubt 
whether, if the reform be deemed practicable, it is really desirable.’ “Is not 
learning to spell,’ continues he, “ as well fitted to develope mental power at an 
early period of mental growth, as any thing which can be substituted for it?” 

With due deference to Mr. B’s advanced years, superior attainments, and long 
experience in teaching, may I not ask,is there not some fallacy in the hypo- 
thesis that it is necessary for children to devote years of assiduous, tiresome, 
perplexing study, to learn that which might be far more perfectly acquired in a 
small fraction of the time with a simplified method of spelling? I am in hearty 
sympathy with the axman, who, when set to work by his employer, with an ex- 
ceedingly dull ax, became discouraged and disgusted and quit the job, saying, 
that when he chopped he “ liked to see the chips fly.” And is it not true that 
every man, woman and child, possessed of reasonable ambition, and knowing the 
difference in the use of sharp and dull tools, abhors the latter? But what duller 
tool was ever put into the hands of a child, with which to aid in accomplishing 
an important work, than our English Orthography ? 

I have often thought that if any thing was well calculated to discourage the 
little a-b-c aspirant to literary honors, and subsequently crush out and ultimately 
extinguish whatever of ardor he may have imbibed for culture, our terrific orthog- 
raphy which he has to confront at the threshhold, and contend with for years, be- 
fore he can enter more than the vestibule of the temple of learning, would more 
nearly than any other thing fill the bill; and may we not reasonably infer that 
vast numbers of pupils for this reason alone, become so disheartened with their 
want of success in mastering the intricacies of our clumsy, perplexing and un- 
philosophical method of spelling, that they subside into a state of carelessness 
and indifference, and thus acquire a decided and lasting disrelish for books and 
their contents. 

What would be thought of a man who would prefer to travel a circuitous 
road, over a rough precipituous route of ten miles, when he might equally as 
well arrive at the same goal by traveling asingle mile over a smooth, even, and 
pleasant way, and be sure of avoiding all the vexatious annoyances incident to 
the former? The plea, that by traveling the longer route, one would secure a 
better development of the muscular system, would avail little with the majority 
of mankind, as they find abundant incentives to secure physical development 
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in the ever existing demand for remunerative labor. Still more, the dread and 
drudgery of traveling ten miles to gain one, only because our forefathers made 
and traveled the road, is so disheartening, that it largely, if not wholly, counter. 
acts the benefits which might otherwise result from the unnecessary toil thus 
imposed. Such is the road that all English-speaking people have hitherto been 
obliged to travel, who would gain access to the fair fields of literature, or to the 
ever expanding fields of science. 

I understand Mr. B. is very ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, and I think 
he will quite agree with the writer hereof, that it is a great pity that so many of 
us should grope our way through the world, knowing so little of the “ knowa- 
ble.’ Why, then, if it can be avoided by improved methods, should we choose 
to keep our children, through endless generations plodding, snail-like along that 
old weary, devious and almost endless way, when a near, rapid, and pleasant 
one may be opened ? 

But, says Mr. B., “ Memoriter studies should be almost exclusively pursued 
until a child is about ten years old.’ Without attempting to affirm or controvert 
this averment, it may weli be asked, are there not limitless fields of knowledge 
into which these tiny feet may be kindly and tenderly guided, where may be 
found abundant aliment for the normal development of their expanding minds, 
If there be not in the minds of all children, an innate love and admiration of 
plants and flowers and trees, it is the province of the teacher, to cultivate in 
them a love of nature in all its departments, as the intellect expands and _ its ca- 
pacity increases. Does not Botany present an inviting field in which to enlist 
the interest of our little beginners, and if it be important, to ‘ develope mental 
power” by taxing the memory, can any one complain that the “ barbarous ” tech- 
nicalities with which scientific men have seen fit to encumber that otherwise in- 
teresting science, will not afford ample scope for the exercise of that Heaven- 
bestowed faculty ? 

Jn return for the tedious and irksome task of memorizing technical terms, 
connected with the study of Botany, Physiology, Ethnology, Ornithology, ete., 
would there not be a large degree of Compensation inthe acquirements of val- 
uable and interesting knowledge, which can in no manner apply to the study 
of Orthograp!ry ? 

Where is the compensation for the tax on the memory of learning to spell 
couch with five letters instead of three, of thought with seven letters instead 
of heen or at most with four, or knowledge with nine letters, when five would 
spell it quite as well, not to say far better? And the same may be said of a vast 
number, whose spelling seems to be based on neither reason or Common sense, 
but seems well calculated to consume the time, effort, and patience of the learner. 
True it may be claimed that occasionally the manner of spelling a word gives a 
clue to its paternity; but does the meager satisfaction of knowing from what 
language a word was derived, afford anything like adequate recompense for 
the needlees labor of learning not only to spell as per present method, but, if 
possible, to the greater objection of forever repeating the superfluous letters now 
required in writing and printing? It is very obvious that with all superfluous 
letters eliminated — even without the addition of more letters to our alphabet, 
to promote greater simplicity in spelling — books would be very considerably 
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reduced in size and correspondingly in cost, and that the same would be true of 
‘handwriting. 

When I took up the pen to commence this article, 1 intended saying some- 
thing in relation to“ what shall be done with the books now printed,” but have 
consumed so much space on another topic, that I am necessitated to forbear 
further writing for the present. X. W. 





EDITORIAL. 


THREE-FOURTHS of the spring institutes have already been held, or are now 
in session. The attendance upon them and the iuterest manifested in their ex- 
ercises, have been thus far most gratifving. The conductors express themselves 
as delighted with the work. The syllabus is regarded on the whole as more 
difficult than that of last year, and yet it seems to be mastered by a large pro- 
portion of the teachers. The enthusiasm exhibited this season, should be car- 
ried over into the summer and fall institutes, 


As rr is already known to many of our readers, the annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association will occur the second week in July next, opening 
the evening of the 8th of that month, and lasting until noon of the 11th. We 
have already noticed that this meeting will be held at La Crosse, where the 
teachers of the public schools, the Board of Education, and the people gener- 
ally, will make the best exertions to accommodate the members, and render the 
exercises profitable. An excellent programme is in preparation. We expect 
to see a large number of the teachers of the State present. 


THe annual meeting of the Conductors of our Teachers’ Institutes will be 
called at La Crosse, on the 7th and 8th of July next. The exercises will open 
the first day, Monday, at 9 o’clock, A. M., and will be continued into the after- 
noon of the following day. Large attention will be given to the discussion of the 
topics furnished by the Institute syllabus for this year. It is expected that Mon- 
day evening will be devoted to the consideration of the course of study devised 
last year for the ungraded schools. The programme for this meeting is nearly 
completed, and will be published at an early day. Itis desired that all who 
take part in conducting institutes in the State this year, should be present. Their 
expenses in traveling one way to La Crosse, and in attendance upon the meet- 
ing, will be paid as usual. 


Tue time of the annual examination for State certificates has been fixed to be- 
gin Tuesday, August 12th, and to continue four days. This arrangement will 
give applicants an opportunity to make some of their preparation during the 
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first part of the summer vacation of their schools. The examination will be 
conducted at Madison, in the Assembly Chamber of the State Capitol. Therule 
adopted last year, will be followed this year, that seventy-five per cent. be re- 
quired as the least average standing in all the branches for the unlimited certi- 
ficate; and seventy per cent. in all the branches for the limited certificate. 
Heretofore, the #pplicants for either certificate, who were not examined in a por- 
tion of the branches or failed in any of them, could present themselves for re- 
examination in those branches within one year. This rule has been so modi. 
fied that the applicants for the unlimited certificate can pass the second exami- 
nation at any one time within two years. The rule in respect to the limited 
certificate, has not been changed. 





THE Committee on the Exhibitory Department of the State Teachers’ Associa. 
tion, have issued a circular giving full directions for the preparation of mate- 
rials for the exhibit at the annual meeting in July. They call upon the “city 
and county superintendents, presidents of Normal Schools, principals of High 
Schools and Academies, and teachers generally throughout the State,” to assist 
them in securing a liberal contribution to this object. From the information 
which we have received, we are apprehensive that the response to this invita. 
tion, will not be as general and as prompt as the case merits. The small and 
extemporaneous exhibit at the annual meeting at Geneva Lake last year, was 
certainly praiseworthy and instructive. With a better organization and with a 
definite plan before us, we should make this year, marked improvement in this 
direction. Will not those who have been invited to co-operate with the com- 
mittee, arrange early this spring to furnish the articles required, and the best 
which can be prepared? The city and county superintendents can easily for- 
ward the lists of their examination questions, their circulars, their records, and 
the monthly or term reports of their teachers. We should be glad to see the 
pupils’ work from many of our country schools, sorted and arranged by coun. 
ties, and set beside similar work from our cities. A hearty interest taken by our 
teachers and superintendents in this work, will make this feature of the annual 
meeting of the Association most attractive. 


WE are firmly convinced that the instability of our teachers in their work, is 
a principal cause of the weakness in our public school] system. Our condition 
in this respect is clearly and forcibly described in the toliowing extract from 
the report of the French Educational Commission at the Philadelphia Exposi- 
tion, on Public Instruction in the United States, as translated by Prof. Wm. 
Swinton, for the Hducational Reporter: 

In France a person enters the career of teaching with a view of creating for 
himself a stable and permanent position. Those who abandon it before obtain. 
ing their retiring pension form the exception. The young beginner expects to 
live and die a teacher, and, as each year adds to his previous experience, the time 
comes when, possessed of an adequate theoretical and practical knowledge, he 
is able to discipline his class methodically and successfully: so that the role of 
those over him is confined to giving encouragement of good-natured counsel. 
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Not at all thus is it in the United States. The profession of teaching seems 
to be a sort of intermediate stage in one’s career —a stage at which the young 
woman awaits an establishment suited to her tastes and the young man a more 
lucrative position. For many young people, this transitory profession simply 
furnishes the means of continuing their studies. Sometimes the desertions 
reach incredible proportions: in Kansas, for example, one-third of the teachers, 
male and female, withdraw every year. Few male teachers remain more than 
four or five years in the service; and, if the lady teachers show a longer term, it 
is not to be forgotten that marriage is usually the end of their desires, and that, 
once married, they almost always resign their positions. Public opinion is, in 
general, wholly opposed to retaining married women on the school list, and in 
some cities it is prohibited by rule. 

It has thus come to pass, by the mere foree of circumstances, that the school 
authorities have been led not only to establish various regulations for the appli- 
cation of school laws, but also to lay down detailed courses of study containing 
the subjects to be taught in each kind of school, in each class, often in each di- 
vision, and this for each term, if not for each month in the year. The time- 
tables in schools that are at all regularly attended are fixed in advance by the 
same authorities: the text-books are chosen by the school board or superinten- 
dent; and finally, school manuals, often of great value, are furnished as a vade 
mecum, from which teachers may derive information as to methods and the vari- 
ous details of daily work. 





WE desire to make another extract, at this time, from the very able and com- 
prehensive report of the French Commission, referred to in the previous article. 
This relates to our country schools, their courses of study, and their school- 


houses: 
ROMANCE AND REALITY OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


Owing to the representations of certain enthusiastic travelers, a most lovely 
idea of the American rural school-house is commen in France: it is pictured as 
a nest under flowers. Thither resort, each morning, on prancing ponies, red 
cheeked lassies and lads, grave and proud and respectful to their young mates 
as our caviliers of the good old times. The mistress — herself young -— smile- 
ingly receives them at the entrance, o’ershadowed by great trees. How remote 
is the reality from this picture, this charming exception to a state of things still 
in its rude beginnings! We traversed the vast plains where the husbandman 
struggles against an unconquerable vegetation, and the still half-wild valleys in 
the regions of iron, coal, and oil, — and it was not our lot to find any such school 


idyl. 

Te the country, stone or brick school-houses form the exception; frame build- 
ings, so cold in winter and so scorching in summer, are much more numerous, 
and the log-house has not yet disappeared. In the most flourishing States, what 
complaints are made against defective school accommodations! Let it not be 
said that, in describing the rural schools of the United States, we have sought 
out exceptional cases: we have tried our best to do justice to that great country, 
but we cannot conceal the fact that in the rural districts the school-houses are 
poor affairs and poorly equipped. Thus in Pennsylvania and New Hampshire, 
the only two States whose exhibits contained documents on this class of schools, 
out of twenty-two teachers’ reports, fourteen stated that the class-rooms were ab- 
solutely destitute of everything in the way of means for visual instruction, that 
is, there were neither maps nor black boards; two schools had one map each; one 
school possessed an old globe; other schools no blackboards, no reading books; 
a single school was furnished with suitable apparatus. The pay of country 
teachers is far from remunerative, sometimes it falls to a most wretched figure, 
to $6, $8, $10 a month, which amount in the United States does does not repre- 
sent from 80 to 50 francs of our money, but scarcely half that sum. Too 
often, again, the district boards speculate on the ntcessities of the teacher, and 
in the language of the snperintendent of Tioga (N. Y.), reduce him to the mer- 
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est pittance. In no case is the teacher given his board, and up to this time the 
question of giving him a retiring pension has not even been raised. His breth- 
ren in France have, as it seems to us, nothing to envy him. 


THE COURSES OF STUDY IN GRADED SCHOOLS 


are still in the tentative period, not to say ina state of chaos. Some are too suc- 
cinct and barely outlined; others reflect the personal predilections of the teacher 
and show that ingenuous pedantry so often found associated with total inexpe- 
rience. Sometimes a good deal less than the required course is done, sometimes 
it is greatly exceeded, such studies as history, music, composition, drawing, and 
book-keeping being taken up, and in some cases algebra, physiology, geology, 
natural philosophy, and rhetoric even. 

As regards country schools in general, we have to say that there was nothing 
in the courses of study or the time tables shown at the Exposition which led us 
to alter our opinion, that the privilege of getting up these documents should be 
withdrawn from the teachers. 

The worst evil from which rural schools suffer, after this pedagogic anarchy, 
is irregularity of attendance. Teachers and superintendents bitterly complain 
of this. Asa partial remedy, and as a means of allowing children to attend 
school without wholly depriving parents of their help, some States have lately 
established a number of “ half-time ” classes, in which attendance is reduced to 
a single session per day. This measure has everywhere been followed by good 
results, and it would perhaps be advantageous to introduce it into our French 
system, for the summer term at least, and in the case of the older pupils 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOL-HOUSES 


are still in many instances built of wood, as are many of the finest dwellings, 
but they are frame buildings well put together, painted and conveniently lighted. 
More frequently the constructions are of pressed brick with stone trimmings 
and slate roofs. You have only to see these coquettish school houses, in the 
midst of vast lawns, shaded with fine trees and surrounded by palings, to judge 
of the place which the school holds in public opinion. It is indeed a national 
institution, devoted to the education of * boys whose votes will decide the fate of 
the Republic, and of girls one of whom may be the motherof the president of 
the United States.” 

What specially distinguishes the country school-house of the United States 
from that of Europe, is the absence of lodgings for the master or mistress. No- 
where in the United States is this arrangement found. It is an evidence of a 
state of things not without its unfortunate side: the teacher is engaged by the 
board for a year simply; he is paid by the month, and most frequently his certi- 
ficate has but a limited duration. Under these circumstances he but comes and 
goes; when he is not a resident of the locality, he takes board for the school term 
and has nothing but a study or parlor in the school-house. 





SPRING AND SUMMER STUDIES. 


It is being found out that our school studies are too much confined to the dry 
things connected with reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic, with a smat- 
tering of geography and grammar. These branches, especially geography, may 
indeed be rendered more attractive than they usuaily are, by the intelligent and 
ingenious teacher, but something else is needed. Or at least the information 
imparted under the general compass of geography, needs to be specialized, and 
given with some regard to method and system. The two branches of natural 
science which most readily lend themselves to the purposes of the teacher of 
children, are Botany and Entomology. Plants and insects abound, during the 
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warmer season of the year, and furnish a ceaseless variety, and work for succes- 
sive years. 

We hail with much pleasure, therefore, the series are articles from the accom- 
plished pen of Mr. Westcott, on Entomology, of which we give installments in 
the March and April issues, and which are to be continued. We have selected, 
also, for this month, a chapter on a very curious and interesting phase of plant 
life, a description of the flowers that seem almost endowed with intelligence, 
in their action in entrapping insects. 

But both these branches of study abound in evidences of the most wonderful 
adaptation of means to ends, and in exhibitionsof grace and beauty; and ob- 
jects for investigation are so numerous and various, so readily obtained, with so 
little infliction of pain upon sentient existence, and are so easily preserved, that 
every facility and incentive is offered to research. It is also very easy to inter- 
est a school in these things, if the teacher has the requisite interest in them, and 
some knowledge and experience. It need not interfere very much wiih the or- 
dinary work of the school-room; the long summer days and the Saturdays fur- 
nish extra time for collections, and we should by no means consider it a waste 
of school hours, if little excursions were now and then made, and some out- 
door instruction given within the limits of those hours. Then too the older and 
more intelligent pupils would push their researches and collections during va- 
cation. 

Then there is a practical side to the matter: not merely in that “useful infor- 
mation” is likely to be obtained, but in that an impulse and direction may be 
given to the mind and tastes and habits that will be of the greatest possible ser- 
vice to the pupil in after life; that will open the door to innocent and elevating 
enjoyments, and tend to deter from the frivolous, the dangerous and debasing. 

We have an impression that Supt. Baker, of Pierce county, has been doing 
something in the direction indicated — at least with his teachers; we should be 
glad to learn from him, for the general good, with what results, Others may be 
able to furnish us some encouraging statements. We should be glad to know 
just how this matter is viewed and treated in the normal schools. To them we 
naturally look for the earliest and foremost movements in broadening the capa- 
bilities of our teachers, and so enlarging the usefulness of our common schools. 
We are disposed to think there is a phase of kindergartening, if that means 
judicious child culture, in which the normal schools may open the way in the 
direction which we have indicated, for the great good of the whole State. 


As germane to the foregoing article, we may note here that the Boston Society 
of National History have commenced the issue of a series of “Guides for 
Science Teaching.” We think they would be found useful by teachers. We 
give the titles of those received: 

No. I. About Pebbies. By Alpheus Hyatt. 15 cents. 

No. II. Concerning a Few Common Plants. By Prof. Goodale. 50 cents. 

No. II. Commercial and other Sponges. By Alpheus Hyatt. 30 cents. 

No. IV. A First Lesson in Natural History. By. Mrs. Aggasiz. Address 
Ginn & Heath, Boston or Chicago. 
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NOTES. 





Over $33,000 were expened last year in Iowa 
in conducting teachers’ institutes. ? 


Dr. Sears, agent for the Peaoody fund, of- 
fers $6,000 to Texas towards the establishment 
of a norma) school, if the State will contribute 
@ like sum. 


Tue Supreme Court of Illinois has decided 
that ‘* school directors have no power to make 
contracts for the employment of teachers for 
terms to commence beyond the expiration of 
the current school year.” 


A RECENT list of new works, issued by the 
Leipsic book-seller’s association, embraces 
1775 titles in pedagogy, either new works or 
new cditions. But in Germany teaching isa 
profession, and has a literature. 


Tue NV. Y. School Journal says that the 
the lady-principal of one of our schools re- 
marked:*You do not know how much I esteem 
your paper. Indeed I can hardly find words 
to express my satisfaction at having become 
asubscriber.” Upon beingasked what par- 
ticular feature of the journal interested her, 
she said, ‘In its columns I first saw Knapp’s 
Throat Cure advertised, and [ bought some of 
it and found such grateful relief for throat ir- 
ritations, that I shall never be without it.” 


Pror. H. C. How.Lanp, Principal of the East 
Side schoo!, Eau Claire, reports the enroll- 
ment of 347 pupils in his school during the 
past winter term, with 94.89 per centage of at- 
tendance in all the departments. He says: 
‘Since the beginning of the school year in 
September, the attendance has been material- 
ly affected by sickness. Not only has the per 
centum of regularity been diminished, but 
the number enrolled is nearly fifty less than 
during the corresponding time last year.” 

Tite Jowa County Democrat has opened an 
educational column; and in its first article, 
speaking of the defects of the country schools, 
it says: 

The present incumbent of the office of State 
Supeiintendent of Wisconsin has announced 
itas his distinctive policy to improve the 
character of this class of schools. It is a 
laudable work. No more usefui line of effort 
could have been marked out. But like all 
other noble purposes its achievement must 
be secured by overcoming extraordinary difi- 
culties. The most formidable resistance 


arises from the errors of public opinion in 
regard to the condition and needs of these 
schools. 


\ 





THE (N. Y.) School Bulletin says that at a 
competitive examination of teachers to select 
a principal for a union school, where the sal- 
ary was $1,500 per annum, eighteen gentle- 
men who had been principals, and four ladies 
were examined. The following words were 
given them to spell: 


Poinard, Cat’s-paw, 
Separate, Bouquet, 
Business, Ventilate, 
Mingle, Mignonette, 
Scintilate, Privilege, 
Excellent, Ethereal, 
Allege, Ecstacy, 
Exhilerate, Daguerrean, 
Hymeneal, Supersede. 


One lady, a graduate of Packer Institute, 
Brooklyn, spelt all correctly, and she was the 
only person that did. One gentleman spelt 
all but one word rightly. 

Tue institute at Richland Center had 130 
teachers in attendance. The interestin the 
exercises was excellent. 


Tue institute at Appleton opened with the 
enrollment of 80 teachers the first week. 
More were expected the second week. 


TuE two weeks’ institute at Amherst, Por- 
tage county, was attended by 102 teachers. 
Conductor Graham speaks of the institute in 
terms of high praise. 


At least 140 members were enrolled in the 
institute at Sun Prairie. We hear that 90 
teachers were examined for certificates in 
connection with the institute. 


A correspondent says the Sturgeon Bay High 
School has turned out about eight young 
teachers in the past year. Mr. Smith, the 
principal, is doing splendid work. 


Mitton CoL.ecE closed its Winter Term 
March 18th. It has been prosperous and sat- 
isfactory. It has a hard working faculty, and 
a goodly number of advanced students. 


THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT met, the third 
week in March, large and attentive audiences 
at Colby and Amherst, where he gave ad- 
dresses upon the Present Condition of our 
State School System. 


A BriIGut circular is issued quarterly by the 
students of the Counting House,a commer- 
cial school at Neenah. We have been favored 
with the first two numbers. The winter term 
of the school has been measurably successful. 
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THE next meeting of the inter-State Colle- 
giate Association will be held at Iowa City, 
in May. At this time occurs the oratorical 
contest of the representatives of the colleges 
in the several states forming the Association. 
The draft of a new constitution will be sub- 
mitted for adoption. 

{fn the institute at Colby, Clark county, 
which opened March 17th, thirty-nine teachers 
were enrolled. Among them was a nephew 
of the Assistant State Superintendent, who 
taught last winter in the adjoining county of 
Marathon. Only twelve of these teachers 
had previously attended an institute. Their 
average age was 20 1-6 years, and their average 
daily attendance was 36. 

Tue institute at Greenwood, Clark county, 
opened with 39 teachers in attendance. As 
will be seen this is the second institute held 
this spring in that county, one being on the 
eastern border, and the other being near the 
center of the county. The Superintendent, 
John 8. Dore, writes: ‘‘Nearly every one in 
the institute wishes to teach this season. 
Prompt attendance and no tardiness indicate 
real interest in the work.” 

Tue first week of the institute at Tomah 
had an enrollment of 103 members. Others 
were expected the second week. 


Tue Spring Term of the Oshkosh Normal 
School opened with 50 new applications for 
admission to the normal department proper. 


THE institute at Evansville, Rock county, 
had 102 teachers in attendance the first week. 
Rey. T. P. Sawin, of Janesville, lectured an 
evening befure them and the citizens of the 
place. 

A CIRCULAR containing the amendments to 
school laws, passed by the legislature at their 
session last winter, has been issued by the 
State Superintendent, and distributed among 
the town and district clerks of the State. 


Tue Chicago Times of the 5th inst. notices 
that Prof. Almerin G. Sprague, principal of 
the public school of Evansville in this state, 
lectured at Rockford, Ill., an evening the first 
week in this month, before the county insti- 
tute held at that place. 


THE institute at Portage was attended by 
over 140 teachers. Supt. Scott has a faculty 
of inducing his teachers to attend annually 
his institutes, and he gives them on such oc- 
casions all the help in his power. It is very 
rare to find a company of more iutelligentand 
active teachers of our public schools, in the 
other counties of the State. 
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Tue teachers in Outagamie county have 
formed a library association, and have already 
purchased about 100 books, largely upon the 
subject of teaching. Four points in the 
county for the distribution of the books, have 
been selected. Supt. Flanagan gives special 
attention to the matter. Considerable eager- 
ness is shown by the teachers in reading the 
books. 


Tue Appleton Crescent,under date of March 
29th, says in a notice written while the insti- 
tute held at that place, wasin session: ‘This 
institute works well and appears to be inter- 
ested in its work. ‘This is, without doubt, due 
to the efforts of Prof. J. Q. Emery, the con- 
ductor, who is one of the most successful 
teachers in the State, and is greatly liked by 
all with whoia he comes in contact.” 


Pror. SALIsBuRY has been invited to hold 
an institute at Elk Point in Dakota Territory, 
during the third week in April, and he accepts 
the invitation. 

“Tr is the common estimate of observers,” 
so say the city superintendents of Ohio, 
“that one-half of the time of children attend- 
ing the rural district schools is wasted for want 
of the adaptation of each successive step of 
instruction to that which preceded and that 
which is to follow.” 


Tue State Superintendent is under many 
obligations tothe editors of a large number 
of both daily and weekly newspapers in 
the State, for their favorable notices of his 
Annual Report, and for presenting to their 
readers some of the important facts and sug- 
gestions which ft contains. 


Tue Kenosha Velegraph has published in 
full that portion of the annual report of the 
State Superintendent which presents sugges- 
tions as to the needs of our public schools. 
It would be weil, if these suggestions were 
laid before our citizens in other parts of the 
State, and thoughtfully discussed this year in 
all our newspapers. 

Tue Geneva Lake Herald says, March 27th: 

The Teachers’ Examination held here on 
Tuesday and Wednesday was attended by the 
largest number ever assembled before Supt. 
Isham. ‘There were 65 school ma’ams present 
who wanted their little * stifficuts * that they 
were capable of pounding total depravity out 
of our countyfyoungster-. They left about 30 
quires of legal-cap for Supt. Isham to ex- 
amine. 

Rey. H. C. Tizton, of Janesville, who has 
been confined to his home by illness for a year 
past, died March 26th He had beena mem- 
ber of the State Board of Charities. He was 
an earnest friend of the public schools of the 
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State, as his addresses before teachers in our 
institutes and other educational associations 
abundantly testify. 

Dr. Joun H. FreNcu, Principal of the Penn- 
sylania State Normal School, at Indiana, in 
that state, has published the * Outlines of a 
Course of Study and Programme of Daily Ex- 
ercises, for an Ungraded School.”’ It is very 
brief, covering only two pages of a circular. 
He divides the school into four classes. 


AN experienced county superintendent late- 


ly said that the average time in which the 





public schoo] teachers of the state have had 
experience in teaching. would not extend be- 
yond sixteen munths. in his own county, he 
found about two years ago, on giving special 
attention to the matter, that of the 120 teach- 
ers employed, 100 of them had not taught on 
an average quite ten months. 


IN the villages along the Wisconsin Central 
Railroad, north of Stevens Point, the people 
are giving commendable attention to the 
establishment of good public schools. We 
found a neat and convenient school house 
with two stories at Colby: and we learned that 
there are excellent ones in the other villages. 
These schools are well attended, and their 
teachers are mentioned with great respect. 


WE recently had an interview with Edward 
West, Esq., of Apple on, the first public 
school teacher in the State. He is about six- 
ty yearsof age. Vigorous in body and mind, 
he gives close attention to his extensive busi- 
ness connected with the water works on the 
Fox river at Appleton. We obtained some 
new facts in respect to his school, taught in 
Milwaukee, forty-two years ago. 


THE Waukesha Union School has recently 
issued a very neat pamphlet of 16 pages, con- 
taining its course of study, the list of the text 
books used, and the rules and regulations for 
the teachers and the pupils. The explana- 
tions of the course of study are full and ju- 
dicious. . The decided views and the energetic 
work of the principal, Prof. A. A Miller, are 
everywhere visible in this course. 


Pror. W. N. HAILMANN, now of Detroit, 
Mich., has issued a pamphlet of 20 pages, un- 
der the title of * Letters to a Mother.’ It 
contains six of these in expianation of the 
nature of the methods of the kindergarten. 
These letters are marked with the usual clear 
conception and the vigorous statement of the 
author. The work is published by Car! Doer- 
flinger, of Milwaukee, and forms a portion of a 
series of tracts on the ** New Education.” 
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Tue public schoo] at Eau Claire, under the 
charge of Prof. A. J. Hu ton, reports a degree 
of perfection on the subject of tardiness sel- 
dom reached. During the winter term, only 
one case of tardiness occurred in the high 
school, with an attendance of 45 pupils. ‘Che 
three rooms of the grammar department, with 
an enrollment of 154 pupils. had no such case, 

Miss Lizzie Hanson, one of the students 
in the high classes of the above school, living 
two and three-fourths miles from the 
school, has missed only three days, and been 
late but once, during the fall anc winter 
twenty-six weeks, having walked 
As a conse- 


terms of 
during the time about 700 miles. 
she has ranked among the iirst in 


hip and deportment. 


quence, 


schol 





Supt. LuNN held, the last week in March, 
at Merrimack, in his county, the combined ex- 
ercises of an examination of teachers and an 
institute conducted by himself. It was at- 
tended by 57 teachers, mainly from the east- 
ern portion of the county, and they were 
deeply interested in the exercises. A similar 
meeting of the teachers in the western part 
of the county, will be held at Ironton, the 
third week in this month. 

G. and C. Merriam, of Springfield, Mass., 
the publishers of Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, have recently added 163 pages to this 
work. These contain a supplement of over 
4.600 new words and meanings. and a new bio- 
graphical dictionary of over 9,900 names. Un- 
der the latter, are furnished the names of note- 
worthy persons, ancient and modern, includ- 
ing many now living, giving the name, pros 
nunciation, nationality, profession, and date 
of each.” 

THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT has appointed 
H. H. Woodmansee, Esq.. of Oconto, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Oconto county, for the 
the residue of term for which L. W. Winslow 
was elected a year ago last fall. On the form- 
ationof Marinette county, Mr. Winslow was 
appointed Superintendent of that county by 
the Governor, and he entered upon the duties 
of the office March 13th. Mr. Woodmansee 
enjoys ina high degree the confidence of the 
citizens of Oconto county; as did Mr. Wins- 
low, his predecessor. 

Tue Green County Institute, which holds 
its session this spring for six weeks, has em- 
ployed President E. A Charlton, of Platte- 
ville. to conduct daily the recitations in Eng- 
lish Language, Civil Government, and School 
Economy. Supt. Richmond, who has charge 
of some classes, has employed his sister, a 
member of the graduating class in the four 
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years’ course at the Platteville Normal School, | Pror. Huron, of Eau Claire, in his report 
to give instruction in United States History on the winter term of his schools, makes the 
and Geography. Fifty-three members were , following just remark: 


enrolled the first two weeks. We accept in good faith the * Please excuse 


Wu have recently made our first trip on the absence * sent us by parents. We do not pry 
Wisconsin Central Railroad to Clark and into private family matters. Why a child is 
Marathon counties. The road seems to be in | kept from school by his parents is not our 
excellent condition, and the conductors and business. The “excuse” cer ifies to us that 
other employees on it are very courteous and the child was kept out by the parents. That is 

all we havea right to require. The parent 


accommodating. We were surprised to find who asks us to exense the pupil who has play- 


the large amount of excellent pine and hard ed the truant, or ‘* staid out because he want- 
i ce * 99 re hecause * » feare > Was ine 
wood timber along the line of the road. Most ed to,” or because ** he feared he was going to 


sive 2 owas be tardy,”* does not act fairly with us or wise- 
of the viliages starting up on this line seem Jy with his child. He simply aids his child in 
tobe thriving. Many of the saw mills are ac- deceiving us. The consequences of such 
thoughtless good nature on the character of 


ive, ¢ sstablishments for the manufacture . 1 
tive, and estab , the child, rest with the parent, not with us. 


of various wooden articles are employing a f ! é. ; : 
goodly number of hands. The soil in the two For a fraction of a dollar, a dime or quarter, 
counties, visited. is much better than what 
we expected to find. It is largely clayey in 
composition, and is specially adapted to grass. 
We met a member of the Assembly from one 


as the case may require, in silver, is more ac- 
ceptable than stamps, of which we get many 
more than we need. Wrap the silver in a bit 
of soft paper. 


of the eastern counties of the State, at Colby, Pror. Gray, author of the Botanies adver- 
looking over the lands in the vicinity, with tised below. stands high in the scientific 
the view of purchasing a farm. The opening world. His various manuals for students 
of this railroad through the northern central have the merit not only of scientific accuracy, 
portion of the State, contributes greatly to fulness, and symmetry, but of making the 
the development of the resources of that subject. with all its technicalities, ex- 
region. tremely interesting. 





BOTANY. 


HOW PLANTS GROW. SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. LESSONS. 
MANUAL. LESSONS AND MANUAL. STRUCTURAL. 


By Prof. ASA GRAY, 


Of Harvard University. 


*,* The only standard, the most popular, and the most extensively used of 
Botanical Text-Books. 

(@s~ We shall have great pleasure in making very favorable terms for the in- 
troduction of any of the books of this series, and will send sample copies of 
How Puanirs Grow and Tur Scnuoot and FIELD Book —the two books best 
adapted fir the ordinary Schoo] course —to Teachers or School Officers tor 
examination, with a view to introduction, on receipt vf half the usnal retail 
price. 


PRICE. 
ice PE EAMIG CRONE ts <5 cccenv eka es atedeseeences wl Ga ae aha oralenaceok he ata ane 
BOMOOL AND Dish BOOMs. cscs c acca vdereccnesdecss was tina Weide Sie Klee wlelau en 


Descriptive circulars of the series will be forwarded on application. 
A valuable aid in the study of Botany will be found in 


APGAR'S PLANT ANALYSIS, 
Sample copies of which will be sent for examination on receipt of 35 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
133 and 135 State St., Chicago. 








THE BEST BOOKS 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The attention of teachers and school officers is invited to the fol- 
lowing Special list of Popular Text-Books selected from 


Harper’s Educational Series. 








The rapid introduction of Harper’s School Books throughout the 
country is satisfactory evidence that they meet the wants of the 
people. 





Prices Prices To School 
for for B'ds after 
Introd’n. Ex’ge. Introd’n. 
Harper’s Introductory Geography.............. 45 cts. 30 cts. $0.51 
Harper’s School Geography. ............0.-e06. 94 * 60 * 1.07 
Swinton’s Language Primer... ..... winriedieceeies 22 “ 18 “ 26 
Swinton’s New Language Lessons...... ee wo 220 4 “36 
Swinton’s New Composition..............eeeeee se 92 « iD) 
Swinton’s New Grammar. «si oc cseciscsctvcaci 45 “ 85 51 
Harper’s U.S. First Reader (Primer)............ 1S 10 “* 13 
Harper’s U.S. Second Reader...........00..00e0 19 “ mb 23 
Harper’s U.S. Third Reader...... a "a bushes i Q2 « 39 
Harper's U. 8. Fourth Reader .......6.sseecsess 42 “ 34 “ 48 
Harper's U.S. Pitth eager’. 6 o5:0.6000% e000 o000-0 56 45 « 64 
Harper's U. 8. Sixth Reader... 00.06.00 scccvses 69“ 60 « 17 
Wilson’s Primary Speller..........cecseessceess te ss 10 « 13 
Wilson’s Larger Speller. osc. sec ccceiccs cbse 22 18 “ 26 
French’s Elementary Aritbmetic............. cea ee & 23 «Cs 32 
French’s Mental Arithmetic..............00000. Me 92 3 
French’s Common School Arithmetic....... ... 50“ 40 « 60 
Loomis’s Elementary Algebra...........s.eeee0. 68 * 60 17 
Scott's Smaller U.S. History. .....0ecscecssconre So. 44 * 60 
Scott’s Larger U.S. History..........ceree sees 10 © 60 “ 85 
PDEs OOK CCIE om icp oreiie S30 ae lb 5:6 Gein aiele lene 38“ 32 43 
Duff’s Book-Keeping Blanks, per set........... 38“ ie 43 
Lamson’s Copy Books, each..........eeeeeees on Sore ce 10 
Lamson’s Copy Books, Primary, each .......... 6 * i 07 





On supplies for introduction ten per cent. is allowed for handling 
and freight charges pre-paid. 

Descriptive Catalogue of School and College Text-Books mailed 
free on application. 

Copies for examination with view to introduction sent to teachers 
and school officers on receipt of introduction price. 

All correspondence regarding Books for examination, terms of intro- 
duction, etc., will receive prompt attention. 

Address W.J. BUTTON, or THOS. CHARLES, 
117 & 119 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Agents for Harper & Brorurrs, Publishers. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Thalheimer’s Histories. 

In compliance with a demand for separate Histories of the Early Eastern 
Monarchies, of Greece and of Rome, Messrs. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co. 
announce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient History, in* three 
Parts, viz: 

1. THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF EARLY EASTERN 

MONARCHIES, 
2. THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 
3. THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that of Persian Ascendency. 

The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires. 

The Third, Rome as Kingdom, Republic and Empire. 

Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive for the Academic and University Course. 
Liberally Illustrated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo., full cloth. 


PRICES. L EF. 
Sample Copy and 
Hachange. Introduction. 
Thalheimer’s General History, - - - $0.75 $1.00 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History, - - 1,00 1.35 
Thalheimer’s Medieval and Modern History, — 1.00 1.35 
Thalheimer’s Eastern Monarchies (separate), 50 65 
Thalheimer’s History of Greece (separate), 50 65 
Thalheimer’s History of Rome (separate), 50 65 
Thalheimer’s History of England, — - - .60 85 


Andrew’s Ceology. 


An Elementary Geology, designed especially for the Interior States, by E. B. 
Anprews, LL. D., of the Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 
tn Marietta College. 12mo., cloth, 283 pp., 482 Illustrations. 


The distinctive feature of this work is its limitatioas. It 1» designed for students and 
readers of the Interior States, and, consequently, for such has its chief references to home 
Geology. By thus limiting the scope cf the work, it is believed that a much better book for 
beginners may be made than if far more were attempted. 


ECLECTIC SERIES— Natural Sciences, 
I. Il. 
Sample Copy ana 
Exchange. Introduction. 


Andrew’s Elementaay Geology, - = $ .60 ® .85 
Norton’s Elements of Physics, - - 250 65 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy, «= - - 065 -90 
Norton’s Elements of Chemistry, = - 265 -90 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, - - 60 85 
Ray’s Elements of Astronomy, - - Py 6 1.00 
ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES — Wisconsin Edition, 
Eclectic Geography, No 1, - - - 33 45 
Eclectic Ceography, No. 2, Wis. Ed., - 66 -90 
FOR HIGHER SCHOOLS. 
Eclectic Geography, No. 3, Wis. Ed., = - 78 1.05 


PUBLISHED BY 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. CINCINNATI & NEW YORK. 








Harvard University Examinations, 


PAPERS SET FOR 


Mid-Year and Annual Examinations, 1878, 


Mid-Year. Annual 


Grune ano: DAT . 5 ds\cibacdda0s's des seine o ciewleeee where are 10 cts. 12 cts, 
MD DORN HGANGUAGES: 6.6% 50:0. cals sides oacceaeliediewee tie vee levers | ee 
Ru#eEToRICAL, Loaic, PuHtuosorpny, PoLrricaL Economy, His- 

PORY, MUSIC AND FINE ARDSi 5.060 ccccine ces eceaesic aie, BOO SS EQS 
MatHeMatics, Puysics, CHEMISTRY, NATURAL HIsTORY...... a. we 


Harvard University Catalogue: Containing the official in- Paper. Cloth, 
formation tn regard to all departments of the University, 
the lists of officers and students.........ccceccecececeveee 35 cts. 60 cts. 
The University no longer prints a Catalogue for Gratuitous Distribution, 


Sent by mail on receipt of price by 
CILAS W. SEVER, 
University Book Store, Cambridge, Mass. 


ie a ANDREWS 8% OO. 
213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
ANDREWS’ 


Patent 


“ —tm 





Send Ten Cents for sam- 
ple by mail. 


Kindergarten gifts, | 


20 in number. Most ac- 
curately made. Tables 
with inch square. Very 
fine. Cut in wood. 


Made to Fold up. School Desk. 


All tbe occupations Best in the world, be- 
and various publications | cause dovetailed togeth- 
for Teachers and Parents. | er and steel wire dow- 








Send for Circulars. eled. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


OF 


SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


Andrews’ Pencil-holding Noiseless Slates; Kindergarten and Drawing Slates; 
also, New Slate Drawing Book revised and enlarged by D. McGregor, President 
of Platteville Normal School; 15 cents each, $1.50 per dozen, post paid; $1.20 
per dozen in quantities. 








